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Preface 



One major task of the Indiana Library Studies is to investigate 
the current library resources, services, and personnel in Indiana to 
identify present library performance and capability. This survey of 
library service policies is intended to contribute to this effort, 
and particularly, to describe and evaluate the prevailing pattern of 
service policies in Indiana libraries, including academic, public, 
school, and special libraries and information centers. 

Planning on this project began in February, 1969; the survey 
instrument was developed by May; the data were collected between May 
15 and August 15; preliminary tabulations were completed during Sep- 
tember and preliminary results were available in October. The study 
had a dual purpose: 

(1) to collect data which would be an accurate repre- 
sentation of current library service policies in 
Indiana ; and 

(2) to collect and present information which would have 
an impact on the process of making decisions about 
future library services in Indiana. 

Fulfillment of these alms meant that the data collected needed to 
be valid, reliable and useful for the purpose of the Indiana Library 
Studies project to identify current library capability to provide 
user services. 

Data which are both scientific and relevant for action decisions 
are difficult to collect as this study demonstrates. For example, 
data which are useful for library service planning require generali- 
zations which may not be true for all library situations. To facili- 
tate generalizations about library services in Indiana, we surveyed 
a large number of libraries using the same questionnaire to elicit 
the service policy data for all types of libraries. The benefits for 
planning made possible by a comparative survey approach are somewhat 
offset by the loss of detailed Information about particular libraries 
including their environment, particular clientele groups, and their 
resources which may affect the level and kind of library services that 
are appropriate. However, at this point in the development of Indiana 
library services, as indicated in our preliminary interviews with 
Indiana librarians, it seemed most important to provide baseline data 
about the major patterns of user services in the state. Further analy- 
sis of these data and further data collection efforts will be required 
to pursue some important nuances omitted in this general survey and to 
develop planning data which are appropriate to particular library and 
user situations. 
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Part One of this report presents important aspects of the study 
methodology. In Part Two, after a discussion of assumptions, organ- 
ization and an overview of the data, the study findings are present- 
ed according to the outline of user service policies used in the ques- 
tionnaire* In Part Three the conclusion and implications of the study 
for the state of Indiana are discussed. The Appendices present addi- 
tional methodological detail and the Supplement presents all of the 
descriptive data tables and detailed weights obtained in the study. 

The responsibility for the study rests with the author, but 
many persons have made substantial contributions. I am indebted to 
Sara Stevens for her perserverence as a research assistant and to 
Mrs. Mary White for adding this project to her many other typing and 
secretarial tasks. Cecilia Meehan did an extraordinary job in pro- 
cessing and coding the questionnaires as did Becky Coney, Lisa Hertz, 

Peter Adams and Ruth Yoshpe in processing the data. Caiolyn Forsman 
made a substantial contribution to the validity and reliability analy- 
sis. Don Wittig provided valuable assistance in preparing the graphs 
for this report. The University of Maryland Computer Center facilities 
were used to process the data and the School of Library and Information 
Services provided working space for the project. 

I am especially grateful to James Liesener, School of Library 
and Information Services, University of Maryland, for his great help 
in explaining the school library world to me, and in particular, for 
his presentation and consultation during the Indiana School Libraries 
Meeting. Edward Warner, School of Library and Information Services, 
was helpful in testing the weighting procedure for use by the academic 
librarians in Indiana. Pauline Atherton, Syracuse University, who 
was a consultant to the study, and Brigitte Kenney, University of 
Mississippi, who conducted the Survey of Special Libraries for the 
Indiana Library Studies, were particularly helpful for their encour- 
agement and critical reflections at several important turning points 
in the study. 

My greatest debt of thanks is owed to the many people in Indiana 
who made the study possible. Peter Hiatt, the Director of the Indiana 
Library Studies, and Marcelie Foote, Director of the Indiana State 
Library, maintained a steady belief in the importance of the study. 

The officials in the Indiana State Library, especially Abbie Heitger, 
and those in the Department of Public Instruction, especially Vera 
Fredenberg and Ida Mae Langston, were very helpful in providing infor- 
mation on the population of public and school libraries in the state. The 
academic, school, and public librarians who bravely gathered to accomplish 
the difficult task of assigning weights to the service policy categories 
should receive special praise, but in their modesty they wouldn’t let 
me list their names. 

My final word of thanks is reserved for over 500 Indiana librar- 
ians who took time to complete the questionnaire with an extra thank- 
you to the librarians who also consented to a personal or telephone 
interview or who filled out more than one questionnaire. 

i 

Edwin E. Olson 
College Park, Maryland 
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PART I STUDY DESIGN 



A* Purpose of Study 

The study was undertaken to describe and evaluate the 
kinds of services Indiana libraries do (and do not) provide 
for their users* 

The first objective of the research was to discern 
the patterns of library service policies as they exist in 
all types of Indiana libraries — academic, public, school, 
and special libraries and information centers. The second 
major objective was to analyze the descriptive service 
policy data in a manner which will make a significant con- 
tribution to the Indiana Library Studies. 

B . Development of the Survey Questionnaire 

The instrument to collect service policy data in the study 
was a questionnaire developed during the project "Development 
of a General Inventory of Library User Services 11 sponsored by 
the School of Library and Information Services, University of 
Maryland, and the Indiana Library Studies (see Supplement). 

The development of a questionnaire which could be used 
in all types of libraries to inventory the entire spectrum 
of user services, including details of a library's service 
policies that are important to its users, was the goal of 
this project. The starting point for the project was 
a special - purpose procedure and an instrument for eliciting 
details of an academic medical library's user service 
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policies and for recording the data. This original procedure 
had been developed by the Institute for Advancement of Medical 
Communication (IAMC) for use by trained interviewers in a 
large-scale survey of academic medical libraries. 

The project members were faculty and graduate library 
students from four seminars at the School of Library and 
Information Service. Each seminar represented the view- 
point of a type of library (public, academic, school, special) 
as we developed a general instrument which would be suitable 
for all types of libraries. The students tested preliminary 
versions of the instrument in libraries in the Washington 
Metropoliton area and received feedback from the librarians 
on the suitability of the instrument for describing the user 
services of their library. Classroom simulation of the pro- 
cedure utilizing librarians as resource persons was also used 
in some seminars to evaluate the instrument. The testing and 
revision continued until the group was satisfied with the 
questionnaire . 

The end product was a questionnaire which was applicable 
to a variety of libraries and capable of obtaining data on 
library services which would allow comparisons among libraries 

1 

See Richard H. Orr, Vern M. Pings, Edwin E. Olson, and 
Irwin H. Pizer, "Standardized Inventories of Library Services" 
Bulletin of the Medical Library Association , 56(0ct . , 1966) , 
pp, 380-403. 
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The instrument was also deemed suitable for self-administration 



by the head librarian (or librarian in charge of user services) 
in a self-survey or a mail survey. 

C. Sample Design 

From a cost standpoint, collecting library service policy 
data by means of a mail questionnaire instead of compara- 
tively costly personal interviews would allow us to include 
many more libraries in the survey. From a quality stand- 
point, however, a mail survey would increase the problem of 
obtaining data about library service policies which were 
valid and reliable. 

A number of other factors led us to decide upon the mail 
questionnaire approach. These were: 

(1) For maximum utility of the data, the many question- 
naires we could obtain by mail would provide in- 
formation for libraries down to the unit or branch 
level . This was considered necessary as input to 
the detailed planning activity which was to follow 
the Indiana Library Studies reports. 

(2) The exercise of completing the questionnaire was 
judged to be useful for many libraries because of 
the saluatory effect the inventory is believed to 
have upon the perspectives of librarians who be- 
come acquainted with it. Librarians who became 
personally acquainted with the procedure might 
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also have a greater interest in the outcome of the 
study. 

(3) The populations of academic libraries (N=56) and 
special libraries (N=104) were so small that 
sampling did not seem to make sense. 

(4) The public library population (N=244 central and 
186 branch libraries), while large enough to 
sample, was also small enough to include all 
libraries and their branches. Sampling of the 
public libraries was also deemed unnecessary be- 
cause of the high response rate the Indiana State 
Library had received in two previous surveys. 1 

(5) Recent research had shown that mail questionnaires 
can produce the same results as interviews when 
the study meets these conditions: 

a. respondent can be assured of the anonymity of 
their response; 

b. the questions are familiar to the respondent; and 

2 

c. the respondents are relatively homogeneous. 



* 1966 Survey of Public Library Reference Service and 1967 
Salary and Fringe Benefits Survey. 

2 Frank K. Gibson and Brett W. Hawkins, "Interviews Versus 
Questionnaires", American Behavioral Scientist , Septerober- 
October, 1968, pp. NS-9-NS-11. 
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The net effect of all of the above considerations was to 



eschew sampling in favor of sending questionnaires to the 
entire population of academic, special, and public libraries. 

The school library population was so large that sampling was 
necessary. The description of each population and sample 
follows. 

Academic. All academic libraries, that is, libraries primarily 
serving the user populations of institutions of higher 
learning, were included (N=56). The names and addresses were 
obtained from the American Library Directory , 1966, which in- 
cluded all institutions listed in Education Directory; Part 3 , 
Higher Education. 1966-1967 (Washington: GPO, 1967). The 
main libraries serving the separate campuses of the universities 
(e.g. Purdue, Indiana University) were included as were libraries 
serving research or service institutes in a university if they 
were listed in the American Library Directory . However, we 
did exclude all other academic libraries which were not the 
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principal library on a campus (e.g. departmental libraries). 
Our assumption was that the differences in scope and inde- 
pendence among these libraries would be so great that they 
should not be Included in a general survey. The analysis of 
departmental library service pollcles> we assumed, should be 
done on a campus by campus basis in a separate study. 

Special . The population of special libraries Included all of 
the special libraries in the population enumerated by 
Brigitte L. Kenney for her Survey of Indiana Special Libraries 
and Information Centers , one of the Indiana Library Studies. 
Also, we included all other special libraries listed in the 
American Library Directory and in the Directory of Special 
Libraries and Information Centers t edited by Anthony T. 

Kruzas, 1968. The total population was 104. The Kenney 
study omitted the medical and hospital libraries (except 
the Veterans Administration Hospital which was classified as 
governmental), which were Included in this study, and, 

^Following is a count of these departmental libraries by 
institution. 

College or University Number of Departmental 

Libraries 



Indiana 

DePauw 

Butler 

Purdue 



19 

4 

2 

18 

2 

7 

4 

1 



Ball State 
Notre Dame 
Indiana State 
Valparaiso 



Total 



57 



therefore, the samples are not exactly comparable. Following 



is a comparison of the two 


samples according to Kenney's 




classification of libraries 


she surveyed: 






Special Library 


Number 


of Libraries 


Providing Data 


Category 


Kenney Study 


Olson Study 






% 




% 


Manufacturing-Research 


19 


27 


12 


20 


Manufacturing-Operations 


12 


17 


8 


13 


Association, Society, 


12 


17 


9 


15 


Foundation 










Business 


6 


9 


4 


7 


Religious 


4 


6 


6 


10 


U. S . Government 1 


6 


8 


5 


8 


Academic Special 


5 


7 


2 


3 


Local Government 


2 


3 


4 


7 


Information Centers 


4 


6 


1 


2 


Medical 


0 


0 


9 


15 


Totals 


70 


100% 


60 


100% 



^Including a 
Job Corps Library 
based in a private 
company , not inc luded 
In Kenney Study. 

Public . The list of the central public libraries was obtained 
from Indiana State Library, Statistics of Indiana Libraries , 
1967. All were included in the population except two which 
did not have a librarian (Ns244). Information on the number 
of branches (N=168) connected with each central library was 
obtained from the individual Annual Public Library Reports 
which was made available by the state library. The state 
library defines a branch as "an auxiliary library with 
separate quarters, a permanent staff, a regular schedule, 
a permanent basic collection of books, reading room facilities 
and an up-to-date card catalog of at least its permanent 
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holdings"* Library "stations" were omitted from the population 



since they are defined by the State Library as " a temporary, 
changing book collection housed in a store, home, station, 
etc*, with no regular staff members present, usually self- 
service, with custodian’s assistance". 

School * The sample design used to draw the school sample was 
a stratified random sample in which each of the ca*2500 public 
and private elementary and secondary schools in the state had a 
known probability of selection (See Appendix A for the detailed 
sampling plan). Using principles of optimal allocation, we 
drew samples of approximately 200 elementary, 200 high 
schools, and 100 middle schools.^ The 200 elementary school 
sample was also optimally allocated among 4 size-of-en- 
ro Ilmen t categories (under 250 students, 251-500, 501-700, 
and over 700 students). 

D. Validity and Reliability Analysis 
During the course of the study, three attempts were made 
to establish the validity and reliability of the data obtained 
by the questionnaire. These were: 

(1) Reliability of school library data; 

(2) Reliability and validity of the academic and public 
library data; 

(3) Validity of the school library data. 

The purpose of conducting all three tests was to determine 

the degree of confidence we could place on the various de- 

tailed findings concerning the e xisting library service 
1 

The term "middle" school is used as a convenient short-hand 
description for schools of grades 6-8 and 7-9 which includes 
both middle schools and junior high schools* 
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policies in the state. In other words, we wanted to assess 
the margin of error in the data resulting from problems in 
the questionnaire design and the wording and interpretation 
of questions, particularly since one instrument was used 
to cover the service policies of all kinds of libraries. 
Reliability of School Library Data . During the May, 1969, 
Indiana School Library meeting in Muncie, nine librarians 
completed a preliminary version of the questionnaire. Since 
the final version of the questionnaire, although changed in 
a number of ways, was substantially the same as the prelim- 
inary version, we were able to compare the librarians' re- 
sponses to the preliminary version with their responses in 
the final version of the questionnaire. The purpose of this 
comparison was to determine if the questions would elicit 
the same response at two different points in time. Six of 
the nine librarians completed the final version which was 
mailed to them at their libraries approximately two weeks 
after the school library meeting. 1. 



* The letter sent to the nine libraries said, in part, 
"We will be able to utilize the information we received from 
you, but I would like to enlist your cooperation in com- 
pleting this new version for two reasons: (1) some questions 

have been revised and some added, (2) your answers to the 
questions which are the same in both the preliminary question- 
naire and this final version will provide a reliability 
check for the study- -this is important because it tells us 
whether the questionnaire can elicit the same information at 
two different times". 
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Comparison of the responses of the six librarians to the 
preliminary and final version of the questionnaire indicated 
that some questions were answered differently on the two 
occasions. The results were; 

4 librarians answered 2 questions differently on the two occasions 
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The problem of interpreting this reliability data was that 
most questions contained several detailed subquestions and 
variance on the detail is less significant than variance on 
the main question. Other sources of variance such as wording 
changes, change of locale between the two occasions the ques- 
tionnaire was completed, change in the respondent's views on 
service policy which may have occurred because of the exper- 
ience of completing the questionnaire the first time, all 
further complicate the analysis of the reliability data* 

In an attempt to judge the seriousness of the variance 
which occurred, we assigned a weight of ,, 1 M to every instance 
where the respondent answered the entire question in completely 
different ways on the two occasions and a weight of less than 
1 to those instances where a difference occurred only in some 
of the detailed subquestions. 
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The results of this weighted analysis were: 

2. 0- 2. 5 Librarians* answered 7 questions differently on the two oo- 

1 .6-1.9 " 11 6 11 11 n casions 

1. 1- 1.5 » '• 5 " " 

0.6- 1.0 n •• 23 11 '• M 

0. 1-0.5 11 11 12 " " ,r 

Upon inspection of the weighted differences, it was ap- 
parent that with the exception of four questions, the dif- 
ferences were all in one direction -- in the final version 
the respondents described a more restrictive view of the 
library service policy in their library. It seems reasonable 
that the respondents, in the setting of their library, were 
more careful in answering each question and indicated the 
restrictions they placed on policies. In effect, this 
reliability test discovered only four questions of doubtful 
reliability for the school librarian respondents. These questions 
are identified in the discussion of the data in Part Two. 

Public and Academic Library Reliability and Validity Test . 

During the June, 1969, ALA meeting in Atlantic City inter- 
views were held with seven public and academic librarians 
from Indiana attending the meeting who had already mailed 
in a completed questionnaire. The purpose of this test was 
to go beyond a concern for reliability and attempt to assess 
the validity of the questions, i.e., the degree to which a 

*The number of librarians is a weighted number. A 
librarian giving a completely different response to the main 
question was counted as "1"; a librarian whose response was 
different for one-half of the subquestions for a particular 
main question was”. 5" and so on. 
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response to a question accurately reflected the service 
policies which the question was designed to measure. The 
seven librarians were individually interviewed with a blank 
questionnaire with additional probing questions being asked 
in service policy areas where the respondent seemed uncer- 
tain about the wording or intent of the question as stated in 
the questionnaire. The interviewer recorded the respondent's 
statements which seemed to most closely reflect the respondents 
understanding of the service policy and the blank questionnaire 
was filled out to accurately represent the respondent's under- 
standing of service policy in his libx’ary. The coded responses 
were compared with the responses to the mail questionnaire in 
a manner similar to the previous reliability test: 

5 librarians answered 1 question different ly on the two occasions 
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Using the weighting method previously described, this was 
the pattern: 
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Upon inspection of 


the 


responses. 


It appears that 


four 



questions were of doubtful validity which were different 
from those identified in the reliability test using school 
librarians. These questions are identified in the analysis 
of the data. Part II. 
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School Library Validity Test , During the school library 



weighting session several of the participants identified 
nine questionnaire items which they believed were probably 
not interpreted to include some service activities of the 
school librarians surveyed. That is, the nine questions 
were thought to be invalid since the survey responses 
would underestimate the scope of school library services* 

To test for the validity of the nine questions, we 
drew a sample of 10 respondents for telephone interviews 
to verify the problems identified by the school library 
weighters. After five telephone interviews we were able 
to determine that seven of the nine problems could possibly 
affect the validity of the responses in the survey. Two 
of the seven questions had also been identified as a 
problem in the reliability and validity tests previously 
described. The particular problem questions are discussed 
in the appropriate sections of the data analysis (Part Two) 
Summary. The validity and reliability tests revealed certain 
specific questions which were of questionable validity or 
reliability as discussed in the analysis (Part Two). The data 
on service policies derived from these questions has a 
greater margin of possible response error. In several in- 
stances, the questions were poorly stated or not well suited to 
eliciting reliable responses from a certain type of library. In 
other instances, the question tried to elicit policy where none 
existed and the respondent was forced to make up policy on the 
spot. In situations of this kind, it was difficult for the re- 
spondents to make up the same policy on two different occasions. 



Analysis performed in the public and academic validation 

study indicated that the average reproducibility index of the 
questionnaires is about 90 $, defined as follows: 



of Reproducibility =1 



Academic and Special Libraries 

The academic and special librarians each received a 
letter explaining the study (Fig* 1), a questionnaire and a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope for mailing the question- 
naire to the author at the University of Maryland. 

Public Libraries 

The head librarian in each central public library re- 
ceived a similar letter, but, in addition, all central 
libraries with branches were sent a questionnaire and 
return envelope for each branch. The head librarian was 
requested to distribute the questionnaires directly to the 
branches and to instruct the branches to mail their 
questionnaire directly to the University of Maryland. 
However, we are uncertain about the procedures which public 
libraries followed at the branch level. In at least one 
Instance, the head librarian in the system notified -us 
that she intended to call the branch librarians together 
to fill out their questionnaires. We encouraged this in- 
novation in a letter to the librarian, but with the 
following request: 



Coefficient 




E. Data Collection and Processing 



Figure 1 



INDIANA LIBRARY STUDIES 

A Research Project of the Indiana State Library 
403% South Wa*hir»{jI-oii Street 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 



PETER HIATT, Direotor 



December 12 , 1969 



Area Code 812 
Telephone 339-0574 



Dear Indiana Librarian: 

i 

Under the auspices of the Indiana State Library, I am directing 
a study, "Survey of Library Services in Indiana," which includes services 
provided to users by all kinds of libraries, including academic, public, 
school, and special libraries and information centers - 

We would like you to participate in this survey by completing the 
enclosed questionnaire within the next several days. Please mail the 
questionnaire to me in the enclosed stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

I am on the faculty of the School of Library and Information Services 
at the University of Maryland where I have the computer facilities to 
tabulate the data. 

The questionnaire covers a wide range of services which a library 
might offer to its users. It also includes questions about the limita- 
tions or restrictions a library might place on those services . Depend- 
ing on the purpose and goals of your particular library, some of the 
services covered may not be pertinent, but all numbered questions should 
be answered so that we can determine your library’s policies in providing 
services to users. Most questions can be answered by simply checking 
"yes" or "no"; you probably will be able to complete the questionnaire 
in about one hour. Please read the instructions on page 4 carefully 
before you begin. 

After receiving all of the completed questionnaires, we would like 
to personally contact a sample of libraries to obtain additional detail 
about the services covered in the questionnaire. If your library is 
included in this sample, you may expect to hear from us within the next 
several months. 

The findings of the study will be reported in Indiana publications, 
but no library will be specifically Identified. We believe the study 
will aid many planning, educational, and research programs to improve 
library services in Indiana. 

Thank you for your assistance. 

Sincerely yours. 



Edwin E. Olson, Ph.D* 
Survey Director 
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Enclosures (2) 



For the purposes of our present project, I would like 
to request that each branch librarian fill out the 
questionnaire independently so that we can obtain an 
accurate picture of i^hat policies exist at the present 
moment. Those questionnaires should then be sent to 
me without any revisions which may result from your 
joint discussion. For example, after your meeting, 
you may wish to make the policies consistent. But 
that kind of change, if it occurred, would represent 
your future policies, and should not be reoorded in 
the questionnaires you send to us. 

Whether other systems brought branch librarians together 

and worked out a common policy statement is unknown. However 

the branches were included in this study to compare the 

services in library branches with those in central libraries 

of varying size. For this comparative analysis, the possible 

homogenization of data from the branches of a particular 

system would not seriously affect the findings. 

School Libraries 



For the school sample, the materials (including a pre- 
print of the Hoosier School Libraries article describing 
the study) were mailed directly to the building- level 
librarian or to the principal, if the school appeared to 
have no library or librarian . 1 At the same time, we also 
sent a letter to school superintendents with a list of 
schools in their school corporation which were Included in 
our sample. The letter Informed the superintendents that 



^-Letters were sent to schools supposedly without a library or 
librarian to verify this information and to obtain a re- 
sponse from the principals about the lack of services 
which might be useful in analyzing the total picture in 
Indiana. 
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questionnaires had been sent directly to the school 
librarians and suggested that they may wish to inform 
the principals that their school was included in the study. 
In about twenty cases , we sent two or three questionnaires 
to school librarians who served more than one school in 
our sample; they were requested to complete a separate 
questionnaire for each school. 

In the course of receiving the responses from the 
librarians, we received some questions about why one school 
in a corporation was Included and another (usually with a 
"better" library) was left out. In each case, we explained 
that in order to obtain a representative picture of school 
library services in the entire State, it is important to 
obtain information for all schools which happened to be in 
our random sample and that the schools in the sample will 
accurately describe the total picture in the State even 
though . libraries from a particular locale are not "repre- 

M 

sentatlve of the locale. 

For the school library segment of our study, there was 
an opportunity to explain our study to many persons who 
would be receiving the Instrument. The author and Dr. 

James Llesener, school library specialist at the University 
of Maryland and a consultant to the study, attended the 
Annual Spring Conference of the Indiana School Libraries 
Association, April 25*26, 1969. During the conference, 
we were able to talk to key practicing school librarians. 
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school library supervisors, past school library consultants, 
snd officials in the State Department of Public Instruction* 
The meeting was also especially useful in identifying per- 
sons to participate in a weighting session (described later), 
in obtaining information on the schools in our sample (such 
as which ones were served by the same librarian and which 
had no library or librarian) and in further pretesting the 
questionnaire. The paper given at the Conference, since 
published as an article in Hoosier School Libraries * is 
appended as Appendix B. 

Data Processing . As the questionnaires were received, they 
were edited and returned to the librarian if a serious 
omission was made; acceptable questionnaires were coded 
on optical scanning sheets. Since the computer tabulation 
of groups of respondents detected most coding or punching 
errors, we were able to keep the error rate well below 
2 percent. 

Response Rate . Completion rates (see Table 1) for the 
populations (for public, academic, and special) and the 
school library sample were determined by reducing the 
number in the population or sample by the number of 
libraries without a librarian or where the librarian was ill 
or on leave, and (in the case of the school sample) by the 
number of schools without a library. This reduced sample 
provided the base for determining the completion rate 
(see Table 1, Column 8). 
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ACADEMIC LIBRARIES 56 



Overall, the completion rate was well over 50%. The 
best completion rate was in the academic library population 
(78%) , followed by the response of the central libraries 
(72%) , and special libraries (61%) . Thus , all three of 
these populations responded at an exceptionally high rate 
for a mail survey. Telephone calls to slow responders in 
the academic and special libraries population was used to 
increase response rate, and a letter from the director of 
the Indiana State Library was used to hasten the response 
of the public libraries . 

The school library response rate for elementary schools 
was 52%; 57% for middle schools, and 58% for high schools. 

The principal factor in the lower return was the late 
mailing of the questionnaires in terms of the school year. 

Most questionnaires did not reach the schools until the 
middle of May, only a few weeks from the end of the school 
year for most schools. Since in many schools the librarian 
is away for the summer, follow-up efforts could not be 
undertaken until the fall, which was beyond the data col- 
lection deadline. 

Some evidence that the response rate varied according to the 
size of enrollment of schools in the sample is provided by the data 
for elementary schools. Only 30% of those elementary schools with 
less than 250 students completed a questionnaire, whereas, almost 70% 
of the largest elementary schools (over 700 enrollment) responded. 
However, since many of the smallest elementary schools do not have a 
library, this factor alone may account for the response rate differences. 
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In the public library population the response rate 
was also somewhat correlated with size of the population 
served by the library. The response rate for the public 
branch libraries (49%) was significantly lower than for 
the central libraries. 

Response Bias 

In any survey a crucial problem is the possible bias re- 
sulting from the omission of the persons or institutions 
who did not respond to the survey. For groups with high 
completion rates, the problem becomes less important as was 
the case with the academic libraries in this survey. 

Of special concern in this study was the direction of 
a non-response bias. In particular, since our purpose was 
to describe and evaluate the existing service policies in 
Indiana libraries, it was important to discover if the non- 
responding libraries were M better M or "worse", on the 
average, than the libraries which returned the question* 
naire. Putting it another way, we needed to be able to 
answer the question, "if all of the libraries had returned 
their questionnaires, would the picture in Indiana look 
better or worse?" 

To answer these questions for the public and school 
library categories, we randomly sampled 10 non-responding 
central public libraries and 10 non-responding school 
libraries in proportion to the total non-respondents in 
the subcategories of size of population served or type of 
school library. £ach librarian was telephoned and inter- 
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viewed with a set of 10 preselected questions from the survey. 
The criteria used in selecting questions to assess possible 
non-response bias were: 

(1) the question was especially significant for that 
type of library, as determined from the weights 
assigned by the weighting group ( see Section F) 

(2) the question could not be contingent on prior 
questions in the questionnaire 

(3) the responses of persons who had returned the 
questionnaire had to indicate that there was at 
least some variance in the possible responses of 
libraries of that type 

(4) previous reliability and validity had to demonstrate 
that the question was valid and unambiguous, i.e. 
able to be reliably answered in a telephone inter- 
view. 

The telephone interviews of these non-resonders were 
coded and weighted and compared with the average responses 
of the respondents for their corresponding type of library. 

The total average (mean) scores for these questions were: 

10 non respondents All respondents 



School Libraries 






Policy for faculty 


194 


161 


Policy for students 


172 


144 


Public Libraries 






Policy for adult card 


121 


112 


holders 






A comparison of the above 


mean scores 


for Che non- 
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spondents and the respondents (by computing confidence inter- 
vals based on the variance in the scores and using the Student's 
t test at the 957o confidence level) revealed that there was 
no significant difference between the three pairs of mean 
scores. We shall assume, therefore, that the non-responders 
did not bias the general findings of the survey in either 
direction. In other words, the library service policies in 
Indiana, are no "better” or no "worse” than indicated by this 
survey. 

F. Weighting of Responses 

Purpose of Obtaining Weights . The descriptive information 
about library service policies in Indiana obtained by the 
questionnaire provides a profile of what is currently going 
on, but it does not provide any additional guidance as to 
what library policies should be . The empirical information 
about present library practice will inevitably be viewed 
from many perspectives, but we believed that a useful way 
of encouraging and focusing the discussion about library 
service policies would be to attempt to "weight” the data 
on the basis of the value preferences of groups of Indiana 
librarians from all types of libraries surveyed* 

Method of Obtaining Weights * The ess entiaL operations of the 
weighting procedure have been described elsewhere as: 

(1) selecting a criterion group of individuals repre- 
senting the population whose value judgements are 
considered relevant or appropriate for the specific 
purposes to be served; 
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(2) having each member of this group allocate a fixed 
quota of points . . . among all the inventory 
alternatives in such a way that the distribution 

of points reflects his judgements about the relative 
values of alternatives; and 

(3) arriving at a weighting scheme that analogously re- 
flects the group’s values either by averaging the 
points allocated to each alternative, or by achieving 
consensus through discussion of the differences among 
members 1 allocations . * 

In this study three groups of Indiana librarians from 
school, public and academic libraries were convened on three 
different days to determine what, in their judgement, were the 
most important library user service policies of an "ideal 11 
school, public, or academic library, respectively. (The weights 
for special libraries were assigned by a special library 
"expert" for comparative purposes; they are not Intended to 
reflect more than one person’s opinion). They were asked to 
assume that they were members of a committee charged with 
establishing a weighting scheme for their type of libraries 
in Indiana by dividing 1000 points among the sections of a 
detailed service policy outline so that the point allocation 
reflected the librarians' own opinion about the relative im- 
portance or value of these service policies. They were asked 
to think of each weight as a score that a library would re- 
ceive if it has that service policy. An "ideal" library would 
be able to score 1000 points. The service policy outline 
included all of the service policies covered by the question- 
ers , Pings, Olson, Pizer, op. cit.,pp. 393-394. 
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naire developed for the study. 

The details of the weighting procedures as used in this 
study are described in Appendix C. The detailed consensus 
weights obtained for each of the four types of libraries 
are presented in Section II of the Supplement to this report. 

Problems in Interpreting and Using Weights . In this 
study the weights should not be regarded as definitive. They 
represent the value preferences and biases of librarians as to 
what service policies are important in an "ideal 11 library, 
but the policies which received the most points were the 
optimal user service policy for a library, based on the ex- 
perience and preferences of the librarians doing the weighting, 
not necessarily optimal from the users’ point of view. For 
example, in some service areas the policy which was least 
restrictive or provided the most services for the user (the 
"best 1 ' from the user's viewpoint) received fewer or no points 
by the librarians doing the weighting. The time and cost con- 
straints of the study made it impossible to obtain sets of 
weights from user groups in Indiana. (We also assumed that the 
other Indiana Library Studies, particularly the study of user 
needs, would obtain data which would allow subsequent weighting 
of at least the major policy areas from the user viewpoint.) 
However, we do believe the weights help indicate how close 
Indiana libraries, aggregated by type of library, are to the 
optimal, according to groups of Indiana librarians. 
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The reader should be aware of several additional problems 
in attempting to use the weights in this study. 

(1) Except for the school library weights, they represent 
the opinion of only a few librarians in Indiana. 

(2) The one-day weighting session was not long enough 
to review and reconsider the weights assigned. 

(3) The public library group did not assign any weights 

to "bookmobile service" not because it is unimportant, 
but because they judged that it was not comparable 
to the other services. That is, since the scheme 
did not allow for assigning weights to branches, 
bookmobiles which were similarly regarded as a separ- 
ate unit providing a range of services of their own 
should not be included. 

(4) The school library weighting group insisted that the 
weighting form did not adequately allow for additional 
curriculum support and educational services which a 
school library might provide and requested that "bonus" 
points be given to school libraries providing these 
services. However, because we could not be certain 
that libraries not mentioning additional services did 
not have these services, the suggestion could not be 
incorporated in the analysis. 
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Summary 



The service policy categories used in this study define library 
services from the perspective of a user. That is, we covered only the 
library policies which are of direct interest to the user — what the 
library will or will not do for the user and what the user is required 
to do if he is to use its resources. We did not include behind-the- 
scenes library operations or any policy matters that did not directly 
govern the rules and conditions under which the user is able to obtain 
library services. 

In order to summarize the descriptive service policy data, we 
developed a procedure for assigning a number (weight) to each of the 
services and to each of the alternative policies for each service. The 
weighting procedure was designed to reflect the relative importance or 
value of the services and the alternative policies a library might have 
for that service. The problem was to decide whose value judgments we 
wanted. Ideally, we would have liked to obtain the values of groups of 
actual users, potential users, librarians, and funders of library opera- 
tions. However, the study resources were insufficient for any weighting 
effort which included more than one of the above groups. As a compro- 
mise measure we chose to ask small groups of librarians in Indiana to 
develop weights which reflected their own view of the relative import- 
ance of the user service policies. We reasoned that librarians were 
best able to make judgments about user services which would reflect op- 
timal policies. That is, the librarian has a general and often quite 
specific understanding of user preferences and is aware of the cost con- 
straints in providing services, and has an understanding of what services 
are feasible, given the state-of-the-art and science in librarianship. 
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For these reasons we feel that of all weighting groups , librarians 
should be able to make value judgments which would most closely re- 
present the combined judgments of users, funders* and librarians. 

The weights obtained are used in this study to aid in summarizing 
the data collected in the questionnaire. For this purpose we believe 
they are adequate. Further use of these weights would require addi- 
tional validation, especially for the public and academic libraries 
and the special libraries where the weights were assigned by only one 
special librarian. 
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PART II DATA ANALYSES 



A. Purposes and Assumptions 

In analyzing the data and presenting it In this report, 
we have had two principal concerns: 

(1) to describe the similarities and dissimilarities in 
current library service policies within important 
categories of libraries, e.g., elementary schools, 
high schools, small public libraries, large public 
libraries, etc. 

Our belief was,based on discussions and observations in 
Indiana, that it will be helpful to know precisely what library 
service policies are and how similar or different high school 
libraries, for example, are in the service they provide. 

(2) to compare the service policies across the various 
types of libraries, for example, to compare the 
services of junior high school libraries with high 
school libraries, and to compare school libraries, 
in general, with public libraries, etc. 

The use of a common data gathering instrument makes such 
comparisons possible. 

Our underlying assumption was that the data will be most 
useful in future planning efforts if the strong and weak points 
in existing practice can be identified in rather specific terms. 
Planning decisions could not be based on detailed individual 
profiles of the hundreds of libraries in the state (but im- 
plementation of planning decisions might require such infor- 
mation). To make broad planning decisions it is necessary to 
be able to generalize about services in important categories 
of libraries. 
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B. Organization of Data 

The library categories In this analysis are the sample 
stratification categories, except that the central public 
libraries are divided In four subcategories according to the 



population of the area served. 


The categories and the number 




of libraries which returned 


the questionnaire are: 




Categories 




No. Completing Questionnaires 










Total 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 






241 


Elementary, total 




73 




By Enrollment 








Under 250 




4 




251-500 




28 




501-700 




16 




Over 700 




25 




Middle 




56 




High School 




112 




PUBLIC LIBRARIES 






258 


Central, total 




176 




By population 








Under 4,000 




62 




4,000-9,000 




54 




10,000-29,000 




38 




Over 30,000 




22 




Branches 




82 




ACADEMIC LIBRARIES 




44 


44 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES AMD 




62 


62 


INFORMATION CENTERS 












Total 


605 


The service policy data 


are presented in the order of the 




outline of user services which 


was used in the questionnaire and 



in the form used to weight the service policies. The detailed 
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subcategories of this outline may be seen In Section II of the 
Supplement to this report. The major categories of the out- 
line are: 

I. Access to Materials 

A. Provision of Materials in Collection 

B. Circulation of Materials in collection 

C. Provision of Materials not in Collection 
II. Provision of Bibliographic Citations 

III* Provision of Answer Services 
IV. User Instruction and Educational Programs 
V. Wherewithal 
VI* User Relations 

The descriptive service policy data tables (Table S-lto 
S-72) which provide the basis for most of the analyses in the 
remainder of this report are presented in Section I of the 
separate Supplement to the report and the detailed weights 
assigned to these policies by groups of Indiana librarians are 
included in Section II of the Supplement. The purpose of putting 
these supporting data in a separate volume was to make it 
possible for the reader to look at the detailed data while he 
read the generalizations in this analytical report which are 
based on the data tables. Also, readers with a. facility for 
reading data tables or who want to see the service policies for 
particular policy areas or for certain subgroups of libraries 
may prefer to look at the tables without the aid of a written 
description. These readers should be cautioned, however, 
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that the written analyses of the data tables contain certain 
caveats or explanations to prevent possible misinterpretations 
of the data. Those readers who wish to look at the data 
tables In the Supplement will also need to read the "Guide 
to the analysis of the Descriptive Data Tables" which precede 
the tables In the Supplement In order to understand the con- 
ventions which have been used In presenting the data. 

The service policy data presented In this report refer to 
the libraries' policies in providing service to one of their 
"primary user groups", that Is, those user groups for whom the 
library ha6 primary responsibility . 1 For the public libraries 
this group was defined as adult card holders; for special 
libraries the group was defined by each Individual library; 
for school and academic libraries policies for faculty and 
student groups were tabulated separately. 

C. Overview of the Data 

One use of weights can be seen in this overview of the 
library service policy data. The weights enable the researcher, 
planner or Individual librarian to develop a composite score 
for each library surveyed and to obtain an overall picture of 
how closely the service policies of a group of libraries 
matches the optimal or "Ideal" service policies of a library 
of that type, Without the weights there would be no way of 



1 For a description of the concept of primary user groups 
and "primary" libraries see Richard H. Orr, Vern M. Pings, 

Irwin H. Flzer, and Edwin E. Olson, "Development of Methodologlc 
Tools for Planning and Managing Library Services, Part I, Project 
Goals and Approach," Bulletin of the Medical Library Association , 
S6 (July, 1968), pp. 235-240. 
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summarizing the descriptive data which were obtained except by 
a clustering procedure which would indicate which kind of 
service policies tend to be found together. A tabulation of 
the number of services provided or some other frequency count 
of the limitations on the services would be of limited use. 

As described earlier in the report, the weights which are 
used here to assess the current service policies In Indiana 
cannot be considered as definitive. However, the purpose of 
this overview with the present weights is to demonstrate the 
potential of this method which, if of sufficient promise, could 
be used in the future planning process in the state. 

Xhe general differences between types of libraries in the 
relative importance of their user services, according to the 
weighting groups, is illustrated by Figure 2. 

Given 1000 points to distribute among the six major policy 
cate & ories, the academic librarians allotted 500 points (50%) 
to the Access to Materials section and 175 points (17.5%) to 
providing the wherewithal for using the materials. The re- 
maining points were distributed approximately evenly over the 
other four policy categories. 

In contrast to this, the public library weighting group 
assigned only 30% of 1000 points to Access to Materials but 
gave 25% to Answer Services and tended to consider the other 
major categories (except Bibliographic Citations) of equal 
importance. 

For the school librarians, Access to Materials was also 
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Figure 2 



DISTRIBUTION OF 1000 POINTS AMONG MAJOR SERVICE 
POLICY CATEGORIES FOR ACADEMIC, PUBLIC, SCHOOL, 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES 




I. Access to Materials 

A. Materials 

B. Circulation 

C. Materials not in 
Collection 



IV. User Instruction and 
Educational Programs 

V. Wherewithal 

VI. User Relations 



II. Bibliographic Citations 

III. Answer Services 
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important (45%) but special emphasis was given to User In- 
struction and Educational Programs (20%) and Wherewithal (20%), 

The other categories were relatively unimportant to school 
librarians. Answer services, for example, arc clearly not 
considered to be an important function for school librarians. 

The special librarian weights follow the pattern of the 
academic librarians, except that even greater weight is given 
to Access to Materials (60%). 

Access to Materials Not in the Collection (ILL loan or 
special acquisition) is an important user service for the 
academic and special librarians compared to the public and 
aspecially school, librarians who give less emphasis to going 
beyond their collections in serving the user. 

An overview of how closely the service policies of each 
type of libraries in Indiana matches the optimal service 
policies of an ideal library of that type is presented in 
Table 2. 

The median and mean of the individual scores in each group 
expressed as a per cent of the maximum score is 50% or below. 

The central public libraries serving a smaller population have 
lower average scores than the public libraries serving a 
larger population (the mean score is 31% for libraries serving 
under 4,000 people and 58% for those serving over 30,000 people).* 

*In the remainder of the report, central public libraries 
serving smaller populations will be referred to as "smaller" 
public libraries; central public libraries serving larger pop- 
ulations will be referred to as "larger" public libraries. 
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MATCH OF SCORES WITH OPTIMAL SERVICE POLICIES OF IDEAL LIBRARY: TOTAI SCORES 

FOR ALL SERVICE POLICIES 
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ACADEMIC LIBRARIES 1000 



However, there is a wide range of individual library scores 
in the smaller public libraries, for example, some small 
libraries score as low as 9% and as high as 63% while the range 
for the largest public libraries is from 34% to 78%. Putting 
it another way, some smaller public libraries score much 
higher than some of the larger public libraries. The public 
library branches also exhibit a wide range in their scores. 

On the average, middle t.n d high school libraries score 
about 10% higher than elementary school libraries, but, 
as is l ne case with public libraries, the individual library 
scores range from quite low (12% of the optimal score to a 
high of 85%). For example, some of the smallest elementary 
libraries score as high as 57% while some high school 
libraries are as low as 18% of the optimal score. The 
smallest elementary school libraries (under 250 enrollment) 
are omitted from this analysis because the number of such 
schools with libraries who returned the questionnaire was 
too small for analysis. 

Academic libraries have a narrower range in their scores 
(from a low of 30% of the optimal score to a high of 68%). 

This narrow range is also evident from their small standard 
error (Table;- 2) and from the peaked curve in Figure 3 which 
compares the variance in the individual scores for academic, 
public, and school libraries. In contrast, the scores for 
school libraries are more normally distributed. This narrow 
range is also evident from the narrow confidence interval of 
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1 of Optlaftl Scon 



the mean (Table 2) vhich is - 2 % . That is, the mean score for academic 
libraries is 51% plus or minus 2%. (This means that, statistically 
speaking, the chances are 95 out of 100 that the mean score for aca- 
demic libraries is not lower than k9% or higher than 53#-) The peaked 
curve for academic libraries in Figure 3 vhich compares the variance 
in the individual scores for academic, public, and school libraries, 
also indicates that academic libraries have a narrow range in their 
overall scores. In contrast, the scores for school libraries are more 
normally distributed, largely because of the larger variance in the 
scores of the elementary and middle school libraries. 
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D. 



Provision of Materials in the Collection 



Overview of the Data . 

In this section of the service policy outline the principal 
concern was to describe the libraries 1 policies in allowing 
the user to obtain initial access to the materials that are 
in the library's collection. The following two sections 
describe the policies governing the circulation of material 
in the collection and the policies for the provision of 
materials not in the collection, 

table. 3 provides an overall view of how closely the 
individual scores for this section approaches the ideal score. 
In general, the libraries score higher on providing materials 
in the collection than they do on overall policy. Some middle 
and high school libraries score 100% of the maximal score 
for this section (250 points or one-fourth of all points 
assigned by the school weighting group). On the average, 
the schools achieve well over 50% of the maximal score as do 
all public libraries except those serving under 4,000 persons. 
Figure 4 illustrates the variance in the individual scores 
of the major library groups. As with the overall score, 
the academic libraries have a narrower range. 

Provision of Materials While User Is in Library: Policies fo r 
SPECIFIC MATERIALS (TABLES S-l-S-7 ) 

The libraries' policies in providing specific kind? of 
materials (books, bound periodicals, unbound current and back 
issues of periodicals, audio and visual media and other 
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ACADEMIC LIBF ARIES 220 



Figure 4 

PERC p NTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF INDIVIDUAL LIBRARY SCORES EXPRESSED 
AS PERCENTS OF THE OPTIMAL SCORE: SCORE FOR PROVISION OF 

MATERIALS IN COLLECTION 
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materials such a vertical files, classified material, and 

games , Tables Sl-S7)are included in this subsection. The 

detailed data tables upon which the following generalizations 

are based are in the Supplement to this report. 

T5e policy question was whether the user had to retrieve 
the materials himself (direct access), whether the staff 
would retrieve the materials (mediated access), or 
whether the user had a choice between direct access or 
staff delivery. 

In general the public and school weighting groups believed 
that the optimal policy for all materials was to allov the user 
a choice between direct access and staff delivery. The academic 
and special weighters believed the optimal policy differed 
according to the type of material being provided. 

Current policy on access to books (Table SI) in the great 
majority of Indiane libraries is to allow the user a choice of 
his mode of access. However, about 25% or more of the elemen- 
tary school and academic libraries require the user to obtain 
the material himself. In this policy area, it should be noted, 
it \s difficult to evaluate the validity of the responses. 

Most users are accustomed to or would prefer to be able to go 
to the shelves themselves, but, as a matter of policy, it 
appears that libraries will retrieve books for users who 
prefer not to go to the shelves. In several interviews, for 
example, public libraries would mention many examples of 
older users or young children where the staff had to obtain 
the material because of the user* 8 inability to do so. 
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About one-half of the academic ^special and school libraries 
which have bound periodicals (90% of the elementary and about 
two-thirds of the middle and high school libraries do not have 
bound periodicals) generally allow the user choice of direct access 
or staff delivery (Table S2). 

The data on access to bound periodicals for public libraries 
is especially interesting. There is a strong correlation be- 
tween size of public libraries and possession of bound periodi- 
cals (76% of the small libraries do not have them as compared 
to lh% of the largest libraries). The public libraries with 
bound periodicals generally either give the user a choice of 
modes of access or allow staff delivery only. Almost half of 
the largest public libraries* for example, have a policy of 
staff delivery only, which is the optimal policy according 
to the weighting *>roup. 

Bdck issues of unbound periodicals ( Tables S3) are not 
available in about 15% of the smaller public libraries or in 
about 10% of the middle or high schools. In about half of 
most libraries the user has a choice of direct access or staff 
delivery, but in over a third of the middle schools, high schools, 
and large public libraries the staff must retrieve the material 
for the user. A greater percentage of academic libraries and 
elementary school libraries require the user to retrieve the 
document himself. 

The pattern of responses fcr current issue s (Table S4) is 
similar except thav more school and public libraries allow their 
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users direct access to the periodicals or give them a choice 
of mode of delivery. 

The data on audio and visual media {Tables S5-S6) indi- 
cate that few of the smaller public libraries and library 
branches have audio-visual resources. Surprisingly over 
half of the special libraries also do not provide this med- 
ia, however, in a number of cases these facilities are lo- 
cated in a special center and were, therefore, omitted in 
this survey. Some school libraries also have audio-visual 
facilities separate from the school library; in such cases , 
the service policies for those libraries do not include the 
policies of the separate audio-visual facilities. The school 
and public libraries which do have the facilities tend to al- 
low the user a choice of direct access or staff delivery. 

The other materials provided by the libraries (Table S7 ) 
include such diverse kinds of media that generalizations do 
not appear to be meaningful. Data for each specific material 
is available but further analysis would be required to discern 
significant patterns. 

For some of the materials covered in this subsection and 
especially for the audio-visual materials, the school libraries 
had more restrictive policies for students, i.e., a greater pro- 
portion of the libraries denied direct access to the student. 
There was no discernible difference between academic libraries* 
policies for faculty and students. 
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Provision of Materials While User is in the Library: Request 



and Delivery Policies of Libraries Providing Staff Delivery 
(Tables S8-S9) 

Libraries which had a policy of providi-ig staff delivery 
for at least some of its materials were asked for more detail 
about their policies in allowing the user to avail himself 
of this service* Regarding the form of the user request (Table S9) > 
most libraries give the user a choice of making a written or oral 
request, although, for many libraries, this policy does not ap- 
ply to all types of materials* This permissive policy is also 
optimal according to all weighting groups. Some academic lib- 
raries (l 6 %) only accept written requests from the user* 

In delivery of materials to users in the library , a lib- 
rary can choose one of two main locations — to where the user 
is located or to a central pick-up point (Table S8) . Further, 
once delivered to a central location, the library, as a matter 
of policy, may or may not alert the user that the document is 
ready. For the school library weighting group, delivery to the 
user (bringing the cxiildren to the material) or to a central 
place with a ready signal was the optimal policy; the majority 
of school libraries do have one of the policies, however, almost 
20 % do not provide a means of alerting the user that the material 
is ready for him. (A ready signal would be unnecessary, of course, 
in a library where the user remains at the desk while the material 
is being retrieved.) 
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For the public library group , this was not an important 
policy question* perhaps because over 80% of the public 
libraries currently do deliver directly to where the user 
is sitting, as do the special libraries. Academic libraries, 
on the other hand, have no generally accepted policy on 
delivery, although their weighting group prefered a policy 
of delivery to a central location with a ready signal. 
Provision of Materials While User is in the Library : 

Facsimile Copying (Tables S17-S19) 

Policies of providing facsimile copying service varies 
widely among the libraries in Indiana. The most salient fact 
is that about three-fourths of the school and public 
libraries do not provide any kind of facsimile service. 

Almost 90% of the school and public libraries do not have 
the facilities for a user to make his own facsimile cony. 
There 16 little difference between the types of school 
libraries in this area, but there is a great variance among 
the public libraries. While 96% of the smallest public 
libraries do not provide mediated service (staff makes the 
facsimile copies), only 18% of the largest public libraries 
do not have this service (Table S17); the same pattern also 
exists for self-service copying (Table S18). Both the school 
and public weighting groups believed all libraries should 
provide both mediated and self-service copying. 
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About one-third of the academic libraries do not 
provide mediated service and one-fourth do not allow the 
user to have access to a photocopying machine. Only one- 
fifth of the special libraries do not provide mediated 
service. 

Further information about facsimile service policies 
concerning charges to the user and staff retrieval of 
material was also obtained. The few school libraries which 
do provide service, do so without charging the user (most 
often, photocopies of instructional materials for teachers); 
these schools are about equally divided on whether the library 
staff will also retrieve the material to b*> copied. Virtually 
all of the public libraries providing service also charge 
the user at the time of copying (although a few will bill 
the user) and most will also retrieve the material. 

Like the public libraries the academic libraries charge 
the user, except that a few academic libraries also make 
free copies for faculty (but generally not for students) as 
well as tetrieving the material. The large majority of the 
special libraries also have this most user-oriented policy 
for facsimile service. 

Some libraries providing facsimile service place re- 
strictions on the length and/or the type of material which 
can be copied (Table S19). The small number of elementary 
and middle school libraries which provide service make it 
impossible to generalize about these restrictions, but almost 
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60% of the high schools do not restrict the type or length 
of material which can be copied, (Of course, in providing 
mediated service, extreme requests would be restricted). 

About 757* of the public and academic libraries dc not 
have additional restrictions. The special libraries tend 
to have more restrictions , but it must be noted that these 
restrictions generally refer to mediated service while 
more permissive policies of the public and academic 
libraries refer to self-service copying. 

Provision of Materials vJhile User is in Library: Access 
to Unavailable Material (Tables S13-S14) 

If material in the library collection is not available 
because it is out on loan, in the process of being cataloged, 
at the bindery, etc, the user is usally concerned about how 
rapidly the material can be made available to him* 

The large majority of libraries will reserve unavailable 
materials (Table 313) but there are differences in their 
policies of providing access to the materials once they be- 
come available* About three-fourths of the public and 
academic libraries automatically notify the user when the 
material is available, which la the optimal policy according 
to the weighters* A significant portion of the school and 
special libraries, htwever, go one step further in automatically 
sending the material to the user (especially teachers in schools) 
by messenger when It becomes available* Elementary and middle 
schools have this policy more often than do high schools. 
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Most probably, this policy is possible because the users are 
located in the same building. And, as suggested by the 
permissive policy of elementary schools, it probably occurs 
more frequently in smaller buildings. 

This question was also asked: "If the requested material 
will take considerably longer to obtain than originally 
estimated , is the user notified of this fact?" Most 
libraries (around 10 %) responded af firmatively (Table S13), 
except that only 50% of the acadodc libraries claimed to 
have this policy, perhaps because of the unpredictability of 
faculty in returning materials they have borrowed. 

In the case of materials trapped somewhere in the 
technical process of binding, cataloging, etc., the majority 
of libraries state that, if requested by a user, the process- 
ing can be interrupted to make the material available (Table S14), 
Over 90% of the academic (especially for faculty) and special 
libraries have this policy of interruption of processing or 
state that the material will be rushed through processing, 
the optimal policy according to the weighters. The central 
public libraries also have a great deal of flexibility in 
making "in-process" materials available, but 41% of the 
branches are unable to affect the processing procedure, most 
likely because processing for these branches is done in the 
central libraries. It should be noted that the public library 
weighters did not believe this was an important policy ques- 
tion for public libraries. 
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For the school weighters , however, interruption of processing 
was an optimal policy. Almost 100$ of the high schools have this 
policy or will speed up processing, but about one-fifth of the ele- 
mentary and middle schools do not tamper with the processing pro- 
cedure, perhaps because their processing is done elsewhere in the 
system or because cataloging backlogs may be minimal. 

Provision of Materials to User Not in the Library: Requests and 

Reservations (Tables S1Q , S12, S20) 

Jhen the user is away from the library and needs material, 
an important policy question from the user’s viewpoint is 
whether he can address these needs to his library and by 
what means can he communicate these needs (Table S10). In 
about one-half of the school libraries and one-fifth of the 
academic libraries a faculty member cannot request materials 
when he is away from the library (a higher proportion would 
refuse requests from students). About 15% of the central 
public libraries and special libraries also do not allow 
requests. 

The great majority of all types of libraries which do 
allow such requests allow the user to make telephone re- 
quests or requests by messenger 1 anytime the library is 
open. 

•^Since most school libraries do not have telephones and 
teachers do not have telephones in their classrooms, they were 
asked to interpret the question as requests from users by means 
of student messengers . 
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If requested, virtually all of the libraries will hold 
available materials for the user until he can gain access to 
them (Table S12). 

The school libraries which provide facsimile service are 
about evenly split between those who accept requests for 
facsimiles when the user is away from the library and those 
who will not accept such requests (Table S20). A greater 
proportion of public libraries and especially academic and 
special libraries will accept requests when the user is away. 
About one-fourth of academic and special libraries require 
the user to put the request in writing before action will be 
taken, whereas public libraries will respond to telephone re- 
quests. 

Provision of Materials to User Not in the Library: Delivery 
of Materials (Tables Sll, $16. S15) 

Delivering material to the user when he is away from the 
library is beyond the scope of most libraries except the 
largest public libraries and special libraries. Over 70% of 
the school libraries and smaller public libraries and branches 
and 60% of the academic libraries do not deliver material to 
the user when he is away from the library (Table Sll). The 
academic weighting group did not believe this service area 
was worth any of the 1000 points it assigned, although one- 
fifth of the academic libraries have a policy of delivering 
materials to any address without limit as to the number 
or types of materials. 
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Like the school librarians, many special librarians could poten- 
tially deliver all materials to their patrons without leaving the build- 
ing. Almost one-third of the special libraries have a liberal policy 
of delivery to any address, while another third of the special librar- 
ies restrict their delivery to designated points only, such as an 
office or laboratory in the building. 

The public libraries providing this service are about evenly 
split as to whether they deliver to any address or only to designated 
points. As indicated by the reliability and validity test for aca- 
demic and public libraries, the respondents found it difficult to 
generalize about the policy of delivery because of the various pos- 
sible modes of delivery and because, for many academic and public li- 
braries, delivery of material outside of the library is done only in 
unusual circumstances. 

The data on school libraries is even more difficult to 
assess* While most of the school libraries providing delivery 
service restrict their delivery to set points only (e.g. class- 
rooms) > the school library weighting group believed delivery 
"to any address ' 1 to be the optimal policy as did the public 
and special library weighters. The problem lies in the 
validity of the school library data. In the instructions 
school librarians were told to interpret "away from the 
library 1 .' as being outside of the building, but the data distri- 
bution and the interpretation of the school library weighting 
group casts doubt as to how the question was interpreted. Our 
school validity test also indicated that the school data for 
this policy area (table Sll) may have a very wide margin of error. 
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Another way of looking at a library* s delivery policy is 
to look at the mobility of its collection. Bookmobiles, for 
example, do deliver materials to users even when not re- 
quested. Unfortunately, the question was **Does your library 
provide bookmobile service?**, and some libraries may not 
have counted their delivery truck as a bookmobile. Only two 
school libraries and no academic libraries indicated that 
they had such a vehicle (Table 316). The question was pro- 
bably generally interpreted as a "public library 1 * question and 
by-passed* About half of the public libraries which provide 
this service also tailor the bookmobile collections according 
to the population served. About half of the public libraries 
with bookmobiles also include non-book materials in the 
collection. 

Special collections located outside of the library can 
also be viewed as a way of delivering materials to the user 
(Table S15). About one-fifth to one- third of the larger 
elementary and middle and high school and public libraries 
use this means of reaching the user. These collections are 
reviewed and updated and, in a few cases, free materials are 
available to the user from these collections. Only 7% of the 
academic libraries have special collections (of course many 
have branch or departmental libraries manned by a trained 
librarian). About one-fourth of the special libraries have 
these remote collections, and, according to the special 
librarian providing the weights, remote collections which are 
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reviewed and updated and which provide free materials can be 
one of the most important services cf a special library. 
Provision of Materials: Special Service (xables S21-S23) 

In analyzing the libraries* policies in providing materials 
we have focused upon policy differences which stem from 
whether the user is in the library or away from the library. 
There are additional services in some libraries, however, 
which do not neatly fit in these categories. 

Translation of materials is an uncommon service in most 
libraries, although a few middle and high school and academic 
libraries will make short translations in languages commanded 
by members of the staff (Table S21). Provision of short 
translations is also more generally found in the larger 
public libraries. A few of the large public libraries (5%) 
along with 12% of the special libraries provide more ex- 
tensive translation services and will also act as a direct 
agent for the user in obtaining translation services of 
languages not commanded by the staff. 

A few of all types of libraries, but especially school 
libraries, sell reading materials to its users such as 
government documents or paperbacks (Table S22). About one- 
fifth of the high school libraries sell at least one kind of 
material and will order titles not in stock. Some middle 
and elementary schools also provide this service. 

A more common special service is the ordering of material 
requested by the user for his personal library or his in- 
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stitutional working collection. This is especially true 
in special libraries where 60% of the libraries offer at 
least some service in ordering materials for individual 
collections. About one-fourth of the larger elementary 
schools provide this service as do about a third of the 
middle and high schools. This service is generally re- 
stricted to published material; in about one-half of the 
libraries the user is only charged for the cost of the 
materials while the other half of the libraries require the 
user to pay additional charges. In public libraries this 
service, if it exists, tends to be restricted to the smaller 
public libraries. From the user s' viewpoint this is the 
only provision of materials policy in which the smaller 
public libraries surpass the larger public libraries. 

Summary 

As indicated by the overall weighted scores for this 
section, service policies in Indiana in regard to the 
provision of materials in the library collections more closely 
correspond to the service policies of an “optimal" library 
than the total weighted scores for all service policies. That 
is, library policy in providing access to materials already in 
the collection is above average. There is comparatively little 
variance in the scores of individual academic libraries, but 
some academic, public and school libraries have access policy 
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scores close to zero while others range as high as 100% 
of the optimal score. 

There is also variance among the major service policy 
areas in this section as indicated in Table 3A which, for 
each type of library, includes the percentage of the weights 
assigned to the policy area by the weighting groups and a 
summary indication of whether current service policies 
generally correspond with the optimal service policies in- 
dicated by the weighters. 

The following grading scale was used in making these 
summary judgments for correspondence with ’’optimal 7 ' policy: 

A - Over three- fourths of the libraries have or exceed 

(from the users' viewpoint) the optimal service policy. 

B - Over half of the libraries have or exceed (from the 
users' viewpoint) the optimal service policy. 

C - About half of the libraries have or exceed (from a 
users ' viewpoint) the optimal service policy and 
about half are below optimal. 

0 - Over half of the libraries are below the optimal from 
the users viewpoint. 

F - Over three-fourths of the libraries are below optimal 
from a users viewpoint. 

NA - Service area not applicable to type of library, 
according to weighters. 



SUMMARY OF WEIGHTS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF CURRENT POLICY AND "OPTIMAL” POLICY FOR 
PROVISION OF MATERIALS IN THE COLLECTION 
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Although, in general, the summary grade scale 
suggests that all types of libraries have optimal or close 
to optimal scores in providing access to materials in 
collection (grades ‘ A ; and : 3") , there are two important 
policy areas where libraries receive a grade of ,! F". 

School and public libraries are way below optimal policy 
in providing facsimile copies for their users. All 
libraries receive failing grades for their policies in 
delivery of materials to users ; this is an important area for 
school and special libraries (about 5% of the 1000 points 
was allocated to this area by the weighters). However, as 
indicated in the discussion of the school library responses 
in this area, because of problems of interpretation of the 
questionnaire, the school library data may not accurately 
reflect the current service policies. 

The failing grades for special services may not be too 
serious because the services included may not be applicable 
for a number of libraries even though the services were 
assigned some weight. 
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E. Circulation of Materials In the 
Collection 

Overview of data 

The policy of libraries in circulating materials in 
the collection to their users is covered in this section. 
Table 4 indicates, in general terms, how closely the 
libraries' circulation policies match those of the optimal 
library established by the weighting groups. School librar- 
ies, on the average, are well above 50% of the maximum 
possible score although there is a large variance among 
the libraries, ranging from under 10% of maximum to 100% 
of maximum* The smaller public libraries are near 50$ of 
maximum while the larger public libraries are near 75%. 

In terms of the range of scores, the largest public 
libraries ranged from a low of 43% to 100% while the 
smallest libraries ranged from 0% to 83%, Academic 
libraries, on the average, are also over 50% of the maximum 
score and have less variance in their scores, ranging from 
34% to 83%. Fig. 5 shows the distribution of the individual 
library scores. 

Policy for Specific Materials (Tables S24-S25) 

Although data vas collected on the circulation policies 
for all types of materials, we only tabulated or weighed 
the circulation policies for periodicals and audio-visual 
media because we believed the general circulation policies 
would adequately cover the other kinds of materials. 
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Table 4 

MATCH OF SCORES WITH OPTIMAL SERVICE POLICIES OF IDEAL LIBRARY: SCORES 
FOR CIRCULATION OF MATERIALS 
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ACADEMIC LIBRARIES 
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The majority of school libraries allow periodicals to 
circulate, although about one-half of the schools do not 
allow current issues to circulate (Tables S24). In 
general, the smaller public libraries are more permissive 
about circulating periodicals. For example, over 60% of the 
smallest public libraries will circulate current issues 
compared to only about 20% of the largest public libraries. 
From the users viewpoint, the smaller libraries may have 
a preferable policy, bat in the case of bound periodicals, 
for example, the public library weighters felt the optimal 
policy was to prohibit circulation. This is an example 
of some policy areas where the public library weights tend 
to reward what are the current service policies of the 
larger libraries. Academic and special libraries are both 
about equally split in their policies of whether periodi- 
cals circulate. 

In general, over 60% of all libraries allow their 
users to circulate audio-visual media , although the school 
and academic libraries are less permissive for students. 
Ninety per cent or more of the large public libraries and 
the branches have a policy of circulating these materials. 
Borrowing Procedures and Limitations (Tables S26-S27) 

A greater proportion of public libraries have a simple 
check-out procedure than any other kind of library 
(Table S26). On the average, well over 90% of the public 
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libraries only require that the user present the materials 
and his borrower's card or other Identification. Although 
the academic weighters felt this policy was also optimal 
for their type of library, 35% of the academic libraries 
require the user to complete a check-out form which re- 
quires him to write out the author and title or other 
information about the material or the user himself. 

About one-fourth of the school libraries also require 
the user to fill out a check-out form or complete all 
check-out procedures himself, however the school weighters 
questioned the validity of the information obtained during 
the survey because of the wording of the question and did 
not assign any weight to this service area. They also believed 
that the procedure of having the user sign his name and 
stamp the date on the card was not a significant hindrance 
to the user in obtaining the material for circulation. 

Another aspect of the borrowing procedure important to 
users are the limitations the library places on the number 
of materials which may be checked-out at a single time or 
the total number of items a user has on loan (Table S27). 

Over 90% of the academic and special libraries impose 
no number limits in material checked-out at a single time 
or in total. Less than one-half of the public libraries 
have such a permissive policy. The optimal policy for 
public libraries according to the weighters is to only 
impose a limit on the number of certain materials according 
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to form and subject classification. About one-fourth of 
the public libraries have policies closely corresponding 
to the optimal, however, one-fourth of the public libraries 
limit all materials. 

The great majority of middle and high school libraries 
correspond with the optimal policy of the school weighters 
which was to impose no limit or only minimal limits on the 
number of materials which can be borrowed; the policies in 
elementary schools tend to be more restrictive. The 
policies in elementary and middle schools are much more 
restrictive for students than for faculty whereas slighter 
differences exist between the policies for the two user 
groups in high schools. The validity test for school 
libraries, however, revealed that the respondents may have been 
uncertain of the meaning of borrowing restrictions by the 
subject matter or form of material. The categories used 
in restricting materials a re; books, magazines, current 
magazines, fiction, non-fiction, etc. The proportion of 
schools with a particular policy, therefore, may have a 
wide error margin. 

Returning Procedures and Limitations (Tables S29-S31) 

Virtually all school libraries allow the user to renew 
materials, and, according to the school weighters, the 
restriction that the user bring the material to the library 
in order to effect the renewal is an acceptable policy. 

This is the prevailing policy in the majority of school 
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libraries, although about one-fourth of the elementary 
and middle school libraries do not require that the user 
bring in the material and about 10% of the school libraries 
allow renewals by the user when he is away from the library 
(Table S 29). 

The majority of public, academic and special libraries 
allow the user to be away from the library (the optimal 
policy according to the academic weighters), but the public 
welghters agree with the school weighting group that re- 
quiring the user to come to the library with the material 
is optimal. It should also be noted that 16% of the largest 
public libraries and 10% of the academic libraries do not 
allow renewals, a proportion which may be increasing as 
libraries become automated with systems where renewals 
cannot be easily accommodated. 

The data on issuance of "prompt" notice when materials 
are overdue indicate that, except for special libraries, 
the majority of all libraries claim to issue prompt notices 
(Table S29). The percentage of academic libraries and 
large public libraries claiming such a policy is especially 
high, but the data may have a high response error because 
of the subjective Interpretation of what is a "prompt" 
notice. 

About one-half of the school and public libraries do 
not recall material from the original user when requested 
by another user (Table S30); 86% of the largest public 
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libraries do not recall materials (or are unable to do so 
because of their automated systems ), which is the optimal 
policy according to the public library weighters. The 
school and public libraries which do recall materials 
generally allow the original user to keep the materials 
for a specified period before the recall notice is issued 
and some impose penalties if the material is not promptly 
returned. Most academic and special libraries do recall 
materials; the more prevalent policy is to allow the 
original user to keep the materiel for a specified period 
and not to levy any penalty if not promptly returned* 

When loans are returned, the great majority of school, 
academic and smaller public libraries require the user to 
return the materials to the place where they were checked 
out (Table S31). The larger public libraries and branches 
allow the user to leave materials at sites other then 
where they were checked out. Some school and academic 
libraries and about one-third of the larger public libraries 
and special libraries allow the user to return loans by a 
library carrier such as a messenger or bookmobile which 
picks them up at the point of use (classrooms, laboratory 
or neighborhood). 

Most special, academic and public libraries make pro- 
visions so the user can return the materials to the library 
when it is closed; 100% of the largest public libraries 
have book drops, for example. Most of the middle and high 
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school libraries can receive materials only when the library 
Is open, but, according to the school welghters, this Is 
not a serious limitation since the users are all in the 
building almost every day the library Is open. 

Routine Services (Table S28) 

Routing of specific serial titles to faculty on a 
regular basis Is done In a majority of school libraries, 
and 60% of the special libraries In Indiana provide this 
service (Table S28). About one-fourth of the academic 
libraries also provide the service for faculty, but accord- 
ing to the academic welghters, the optimal policy Is not 
to provide the service on the grounds that current Issues 
should not circulate so they will be accessible to all 
users (this assumes that the library does not receive 
additional copies for the express purpose of routing). 

About one-fourth of the smaller public libraries claim they 
route materials to users, but there is a possibility that 
the respondents misunderstood the question and inter- 
preted routing as retrieval of documents from the shelf for 
the user. 

Summary 

As with providing access to materials in the collection, 
the libraries in Indiana tend to have circulation policies 
which correspond more closely with optimal policy than do 
their policies on the total range of services and academic 
libraries have less variance than public and school libraries. 
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As indicated in Table 4A, public and academic libraries, 
on the average, are close to the optimal policy in all 
aspects of circulation of material. A smaller proportion 
of school libraries are close to the optimal established by 
their weighters in the areas of borrowing procedures and 
limitations and routing services, however, some ambiguity 
in the questions may have increased the response error in 
the data for borrowing procedures and limitations. 
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F. Provision of Materials Not in Collection 
Overview of Data 

The roost obvious conclusion to be drawn by looking at 
library policy In Indiana In providing users with materials 
not In their collection by making special orders or 
Initiating an inter- library loan Is that there Is 
tremendous variance In all types of libraries. The data 
In Table 5 on the mean and median of the individual scores 
Is not very meaningful; there Is not central tendency 
In the distribution of the scores. Except for the larger 
public libraries, the range of Individual scores for all 
libraries is from 0% to 100% of the maximum possible 
score. The wide dispersion In scores Is graphically 
Illustrated by Figure 6. 

Policy of Obtaining Material (Table S32) 

Some libraries have a policy of not responding to user 
requests for materials not already in their collection 
(Table S32). In particular, about one-half of the ele- 
mentary libraries, 41% of the middle schools, and 34% of the 
high schools will not go beyond their collection In obtain- 
ing materials for their users. About 5% of the smaller 
public libraries and academic libraries and 14% of the 
special libraries also have this policy. Alternatively, 
a substantial proportion of all libraries have the policy 
of obtaining materials not In collection but only If they 
are not accessible to the user in another library In the area. 
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MATCH OF SCORES WITH OPTIMAL SERVICE POLICIES OF IDEAL LHtARY: SCORES FOR 
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ACADEMIC LIBRARIES 130 58 53 + 8 0 100 
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X of Optiatl Scot* 



In other words, rather than act as an agent to obtain the 
material, the library policy is to refer the user to 
another resource where the user can obtain the material 
himself. According to the public and academic welghters, 
this Is the optimal policy, itbout one-fourth of the 
school libraries and over one-half of the smaller public 
and academic libraries have this policy compared to 36% of 
the largest public libraries. These libraries differ as 
to whether or not they also impose additional limitations 
according to the type, subject or cost of the material 
requested or the staff time required to obtain the 
material. The most user-oriented policy of acting as 
an agent to obtain material hot In the collection even from 
local resources (with some limitations on type and subject 
of material, etc) Is the optimal policy according to the 
school and special library welghters. About one -third of 
the school libraries and smaller public libraries have 
either this policy or a policy without any limitations as 
do over 60% of the special and largest public libraries. 
•Requests (Table S33) 

Libraries which will go beyond their collections In 
meeting the users' Immediate requests also differ as to 
whether the user has to be In the library to make the 
request or whether he may be away from the library (Table S33). 
School and academic libraries are most restrictive In this 
regard In that over half of the school and 42% of the 
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academic libra. ;S require the user to be in the library 
before the library will take action. Most permissive are 
over 80% of the public and special libraries which allow 
the user to be away from the library and to phone in his 
requests. All weighting groups agree that all libraries 
should have this most user-oriented policy. 

Circulation and Charges (Table S34) 

In the case of providing material obtained through 
inter-library loan (Table S34), virtually all of the libraries 
which provide the service do allow the user to circulate 
the material, providing the lender does not specify other- 
wise. However, the libraries do differ as to whether any 
of the charges for IL loan should be passed on to the user. 
Over 80% and 66% of the special libraries and academic 
libraries, respectively, do not require the user to pay 
any charges but well over half of the central public 
libraries do charge the user for any postage costs which 
have been incurred. Most public library branches do not 
charge the user because the principal source of not-in- 
col lection materials is the central library in the system. 
About 10% of all types of libraries levy some charges in 
addition to postage. About three-fourths of the elementary 
school libraries provide the service without cost to the 
user compared to about one half of the middle and high 
schools. 
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Summary 



It is impossible to talk about an -'average' 1 achievement 
score (in terms of the optimal) in the area of providing 
materials vrhlch are not already in the library's collection. 

The variance in scores is extreme with many "OX" and "1007." 
scores existing in all groups of libraries. 

There is also some variance in the summary grades re- 
ceived by the libraries in Table 5A. All libraries are close 
to the optimal policies In circulating and charging for I-L 
loan material but only the public and special libraries closely 
correspond to the optimal in their policies on responding to 
requests for material not in the collection. Academic 
libraries receive a "C" for the policy on requests because 
many libraries require the user to be at the library before 
action will be taken. School libraries receive "D's" for ' 
their prevailing policy of not obtaining materials for the 
user which are not already in the collection. 
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G. Provision of Bibliographic Citations 

In this section, library policy on providing citations 
to materials includes policies on verifying, correcting, or 
screening citations for material, searching for citations 
on specific subjects, alerting the user to materials which 
may be of interest, and acting as an agent for the user 
in obtaining citation services. 

Overview of Data 

An overview of existing service policies in comparison 
with the optional policies established by the weighting 
groups is provided by Table 6. As in the preceeding 
section, there is wide divergence among the individual 
library scores. Academic libraries most closely match the 
optional policies set by the welghter6 (about 60% of the 
maximum possible score) and have the least variance. On 
the average, elementary libraries and the smallest public 
libraries score below other libraries of their type 
(about 25% of the maximum possible score compared to an 
average of about 40% for the middle and high schools and 
larger public libraries). Fig. 7 provides a graphic 
Illustration of the variance In each of the library groups. 
Verification and Screening Aids (Tables 335-S38) 

If the user is trying to obtain access to material 
but has an Incomplete, ambiguous, or Incorrect citation, 
most libraries will (and should according to the welghtQrs) 
attempt to identify the material if it is potentially 
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MATCH OF SCORES !JITH OPTIMAL SERVICE POLICIES OF IDEAL LIBRARY: SCORES FOR 
FROVISIOH OF BIBLIOGRAPHIC CITATIOHS 
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ACADEMIC LIBRARIES 100 






% of Optlaol Seen 



identifiable (Table S35). Eighty percent of the special 
libraries and 93% of the academic libraries state that they 
will provide this service as will 100% of the largest public 
libraries. However, over one-third of the omaller public 
libraries and one-third of the school libraries will not 
attempt to obtain the correct citation which will lead the 
user to the requested material. 

If the user is not in search of material but requests 
library assistance in verifying, completing, or correcting 
citations he may need for a paper or article he is writing, 
he is less likely to receive help. Most of the academic, 
special, and larger public libraries will provide this 
service but less than half of the smaller jtubllc libraries 
or school libraries will be of assistance. Most libraries 
which do provide this service claim that they do It without 
limits as to the number of citations or staff time spent 
In the process, but, as Indicated In the reliability test, 
thl6 policy may reflect the fact that this sdrvlce Is rarely 
requested; the data, therefore, should be viewed as con- 
taining significant response error. The public and academic 
welghters believe that an optimal policy would be to limit 
the time spent by staff. 

If the user wants to verify a citation but Is away 
from the library his chances of obtaining help are slightly 
worse. Less than a fifth of the school libraries, about 
one-third of the smaller public libraries, and about one-half 
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of the academic and special libraries will provide 
verification service if the user is away from the library. 

A more esoteric service in this area, found mostly 
in academic, special, the largest public libraries, and 
in a few school libraries is the provision of library - 
prepared annotations, critiques, etc. as aids for the user 
in screening a long list of citations (Table S 38). 

Subject Searching (Tables S36-537) 

If the user requests citations for materials on a 
specific subject, most libraries will provide some kind of 
service. About three-fourths or more of the special, 
academic, large public libraries and middle and high school 
libraries will provide this service (Tables S36). In the 
case of academic libraries, this service is especially ' 
available to faculty members, but the majority of these 
libraries restrict their service to "quick" subject 
searches made on an individual basis where the user is 
furnished with a sample list of citations; one-fourth of 
the academic libraries go further to provide faculty 
members with lists of citations which exhaust the re- 
sources and bibliographic tools of the library (and most 
of these libraries include non-print materials in their 
search). About one -ha If of the special libraries also 
provide exhaustive lists. Public and school library policy 
in providing "quick" searches and exhaustive searches 
follows about the same pattern as academic libraries. 
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Some libraries which do not undertake searches for 
the user do guide the user to existing lists of citations 
on specific subjects (Table S37). But even this minimal 
service is not provided in about one-third of the elemen- 
tary and smaller public libraries, perhaps because few 
bibliographic tools are available. 

Less than 20% of all libraries distribute book 
copies of its subject catalog or any other subject- 
searching tool to the users (Table S37). 

Alerting and Agent Services (Tables S39-S40) 

Most special, academic and large public libraries 
provide some alerting services (in addition to maintaining 
current shelves for new acquisitions) to bring new pub- 
lications to the attention of the user especially for 
faculty members in the case of academic libraries (Table S39)« 
In about one-third of the academic libraries the alerting 
services are limited to providing existing lists of new 
publications to individuals. In another one-fourth of the 
academic libraries, however, the library also produces 
alerting tools designed for specific subjects or groups 
of users. Only about 10% of the academic Libraries provide 
selected lists of new publications specifically tailored to 
the irterests of individual users such as reading-interest 
files or selective dissemination services. About 20% 
of the special libraries provide this individually- tailored 
service. As with library policy on making subject searches. 
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school and public libraries which do provide alerting 
services have policies similar to the academic libraries. 

The public library weighters believed, however, that 
public libraries only need to produce alerting tools for 
specific subjects or groups. 

Although they did not give the policy much weight, 
all weighting groups felt that when the library's personnel 
and collection are not adequate to meet the user's need for 
a subject search, screening aid or an alerting service, 
the library should act as the user's direct agent to ob- 
tain such service. The library should not merely refer 
the user to services available outside of the library; 
however, only about one-half of the academic, special, or 
public libraries have this optimal policy (Table 540). 

Only one-fifth of the middle and high school libraries would 
act as the user's agent as would only 7% of the elementary 
schools. 

Summary 

Although academic libraries ten<J to cluster near the 
middle of the optimal score range, the school and public 
library scores varied widely with a significant number 
ranged along the lower end of the scale* The overall cor* 
respondence with optimal policies in the area of providing 
citations to the materials, therefore, below the average 
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scores for all service policies. 

The data in Table 6A are further evidence of the rather 
poor correspondence with optimal policies. In all aspects 
of providing citations Including verification and screening 
aids, subject searching, and alerting and agent services, 
school and public libraries score"C" or below. Academic and 
special libraries are only slightly closer to optimal with 
”B" scores for providing verification services and screening 
aids. 
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Grades for school and public libraries are for all types of school libraries and all central public 
libraries; grades for high school libraries or public libraries serving a large population, for 
example, may be significantly different. 



H. Answer Services 



Overview of Data 

According to the weighting groups, the function of 
providing specific information or answers to specific 
questions is Important only for public libraries, since the 
public weighting group assigned 25% of the 1000 points 
to this function. As Indicated in Table 7 there is a 
wide range of individual scores for public libraries; some 
of the smallest public llbearles have a score of 94% of 
the maximum score and some of the largest libraries score 
as loi* as 18% of the maximum. On the average, however, 
the larger public libraries do more nearly match the optimal 
policies indicated by the weighting group. The median 
score for the smallest libraries is 24% while the median 
for the largest public libraries is 64%. Academic libraries 
elso show a wide divergence in individual scores and have 
an average score close to 50% of maximum. This service 
area was not important to the school library welghters who 
only alloted 30 points. Existing services in the school 
libraries shows a wide range - from 0% to 100% of the 
maximum score but the average scores for all types of 
school libraries is only one-third of the maximum score 
or less. Figure 8 indicates the wide distribution in 
the individual scores for all libraries. 
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MATCH OP SCORES WITH OPTIMAL SERVICE .POLICIES OF IDEAL LIBRARY: SCORES 
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ACADEMIC LIBRARIES 
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Provision of Specific Information (Tables S41-S43) 



In the questionnaire, we attempted to elicit the 
depth of library policy in providing specific information 
to users by asking a series of four questions which probed 
how intensively the library would go in obtaining an 
answer. These questions were: 

(1) If a user asked a "simple fact" question, does 
your library provide him with an answer Instead of sending 
him to the material that may contain the information he 
needs? ("Simple fact" questions are defined as those re- 
quiring a single answer that may be found in one refer- 
ence tool such as a directory, atlas, handbook, etc., 
although the librarian may have to look in more than one 
such tool before the answer is found. 

(2) Does your library also answer questions that in- 
volve "multiple facts"? (Multiple fact" questions involve 
answers compiled from more than one source where the 
various parts of the answer are brough : together for the 
user). 

(3) Does your library also provide "complex fact" 
answers? ("Complex fact" questions utilize various sources 
from which conflicting facts and opinions are compiled, 
compared, and contrasted.) 

(4) Are "state-of-the-art" reviews also prepared on 
request? ("State-of-the-art" require a synthesis of all 
information into a unified essay, frequently involving 
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critical Judgement and sometimes translation. ) 

As indicated in the reliability and validity studies, 
it is doubtful that we succeeded in obtaining responses 
which are reliable for any individual library. Many 
libraries had not thought about their answer services in 
terms of how intensively they searched for answers and, 
in effect, had to make up a policy on the spot. The 
data are presented here, however, because we believe they are 
suggestive, and, in the aggregate, may be sufficiently 
valid so that comparisons can be made across the types 
of libraries. In other words, while any one percentage 
figure may have a wider margin of error than most of the 
other data presented in the report, the rank order dif- 
ferences between types of libraries would be likely to be 
the same with more precise data. 

About one-half of the school libraries do not provide 
answer services , especially for students (Table S41). 

About one-fourth of the smaller public libraries and aca- 
demic libraries also do not provide specific answers com- 
pared to only 4% of the largest public libraries. Of the 
libraries which provide specific answers to users, the 
special and academic libraries tend to offer the most in- 
depth service, for example, about 10% of these libraries 
claim to prepare state-of-the-art reviews if requested. 

This may be optimal policy for special libraries, but 
the academic weighting groups were content to have academic 
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libraries provide answer services only to the level of 
dealing with complex facts. The public weighters also 
believed public libraries should provide service to this 
depth, which squares with the existing policy in c. 
majority of the largest public libraries. Less than one- 
fourth of the smaller public libraries go this far, 
however, most of the smaller libraries only answer simple 
fact or multiple fact questions. Optimal policy for the 
school weighters included any policy that provided at least 
multiple fact answers. This policy level exists in less 
than one-fourth of the school libraries, however. 

The large majority of libraries which do provide answer 
services will generally accept phone or written requests 
for the service when the user is away from the libraries 
(Table S42). Although most of the public and academic 
libraries claim they will provide this away- from- the - 
library service without any restrictions, the optimal 
policy, according to the weighters, is to limit the number 
of requests from an individual user. 

When the library's own collection and personnel are not 
adequate in providing answer services, some libraries will 
act as the direct agent for the user to obtain the request- 
ed information while others will only refer the user to an 
outside resource (Table S43). About three-fourths of the 
public libraries, also maintain a file of community re- 
sources or consultants whom they can contact for the user. 
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The majority of academic and special libraries will also 
provide direct agent service, but most school libraries 
will only refer the user elsewhere. 

In addition to providing specific answers to questions, 
about one-half of libraries of all types will also provide 
advisory services (e.g. evaluation of encyclopedias or 
appraisal of rare books) and/or will act as an agent for 
the user in obtaining such services (Table 344). 

Summary 

The scores of individual libraries in providing answer 
services range from 07. to 1007. of the optimal score; there 
is no central tendency in the distribution, except that 
a greater proportion of the libraries are at the lower end 
of the scale. 

Table 7A also indicates the poor match of existing service 
policy and the optimal policy established by the weighters. 
Although this section only received 3% of the weight assigned . 
by school librarians, the overall grade for the corres- 
pondence of the actual and optimal policies is F. The 
provision of answers to specific questions is especially 
important to public libraries (15$ of the total weight) 
but they receive an F because on the average only 197 * of 
the public libraries provide answer services which go beyond 
compiling facts for the user. Public libraries however. 
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do receive A' 8 on their policy of allowing telephone requests 
and their provision of agent services. Academic and special 
libraries also receive failing or near failing grades on 
providing answers to questions, but like the public libraries, 
the academic libraries have more optimal policies in allowing 
requests and providing agent services. 
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I. User Inst ructions and Educational Programs 
Overview of Data . 

The function of providing instruction and educational 
programs for users is especially important for school and 
public libraries, according to the weighters, but there 
is wide variance among the libraries, especially among the 
public libraries (Table 8) . The median score for the 
smallest public libraries is less than 20% of the maximum 
possible score while the median score for the largest public 
libraries is 70%. There are only slight differences between 
types of school libraries; on the average, they score about 
50% of the maximum possible score as do academic libraries. 
Fig. 9 indicates the variance among the individual library 
scores by type of library. 

Instruction In Use of Infor mation, Res ources (Tables S45 , 

S54, S46) 

The optimal informal user instruction policy for all 
libraries according to all weighting groups, is to provide 
instruction in the general use of information resources 
(in addition to card or book catalogs) which includes in- 
struction in the use of non-print materials and equipment 
and to provide instruction on the use of resources in 
specific areas and for specific projects undertaken by the 
user (Table S45) . About one-half of the middle and high 
school libraries have this policy compared to about one- 
fourth of the elementary libraries. Almost 40% of the 
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elementary libraries state that they provide no general 
instruction in the general use of information resources 
(compared to about 10% of the middle and high schools), 
and well over half of the elementary libraries 
provide no instruction in specific subject areas or for 
individual projects (compared to about one- fourth of the 
middle and high school libraries) . 

The reliability test revealed that some libraries were 
uncertain about what was meant by instruction in specific 
subject areas and for specific projects, thus the data has 
low reliability in these areas . 

Over one-half of the larger public libraries provide 
the most extensive services in this area compared to only 
about 10% of the smaller public libraries. For example, 
about one-half of the smallest public libraries do not 
provide any general instruction (compared to 4% of the 
largest libraries) and three-fourths of the small libraries 
do not provide any specific instruction (compared to one- 
fourth of the largest public libraries). The majority of 
academic and special libraries provide both general and 
specific informal instruction. 

A few libraries assist the user in utilizing information 
resources outside of the library, namely, the user*s 
working or personal files and collections , by helping the 
user organize and maintain the collection (Table SS4). 
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A few libraries even design classification systems 
which are tailor-made for the user’s collection. About 
one-fourth of the special libraries provide some of 
these services as do about 15% of the academic, middle, and 
high school libraries and less than 10% of the public 
libraries . 

Formal courses in the optimal use of information 
resources are rarely given in any but the largest public 
libraries where about one-fourth of the public libraries 
claimed to give either formal courses with regularly 
scheduled sessions or orientation programs (Table S46) . 

The public library weighters did not feel this service area 
deserved any jioints. 

Formal instruction was most important to the academic 
weighters , and almost half of the academic libraries in 
Indiana do provide some service. About one-half of the 
school libraries also provide formal instruction for their 
users, some going beyond the orientation programs con- 
sidered to be optimal by the weighters. 

Educational Programs (Tables 49-53) 

Certain instructional and educational programs not 
strictly related to instruction in library resources are 
provided by very few academic and special libraries (and, 
accordingly, received no weight by the weighters) but are 
important functions of school and public libraries. In 
particular, book talks and/or story hours, cultural and 
recreational programs, workshops, and program planning 
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services were all judged to be important by the school 
and public library weighting groups. 

Most elementary school libraries provide book 
talks (Table S49) and/or story hours for the students and 
a few even offer story hours for mixed-age groups (e.g. 
parents and children). Book talks are provided in about 
one-fifth of the middle and high schools, and a few of 
these libraries also offer story hours. In the public 
libraries, book talks and/or story hours are especially 
prevalent in the larger public libraries. Only one- 
lialf of the smallest public libraries provide this service 
compared to almost 100% of the largest public libraries. 

Of the public libraries offering some service, it is the 
larger public libraries that tend to have both book talks 
and story hours; the majority of smaller libraries are limited 
to story hours. 

Only about 10% of the school libraries provide such 
cultural/recreational programs as field trips, film 
programs, fine arts programs, games and crafts, reading 
clubs, social functions, or discussion groups. Only a 
third of the smallest public libraries provide any of these 
services compared to over 80% of the largest public 
libraries (Table S49) . 

About 10% of the largest public libraries provide both 
program planning workshops and advisory services while an 
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additional one-fourth of the smaller public libraries 
and about one-half of the larger public libraries limit 
themselves to advisory services only (Table S50) . Loss 
than 10% of the school libraries provide either of these 
services, although, as indicated in the school validity 
test, a number of school libraries may not have included 
the advisory or program planning services they provide 
to teachers. For school libraries it is especially 
difficult to distinguish between provision of material 
and bibliographies from the instructional activities of 
the library. 

A few school libraries provide a list of community 
resources or a speakers* bureau for the use of teachers 
in planning programs, or act as a direct agent to obtain 
speakers, but this kind of service is more common for 
public libraries. About 10% of the smaller public 
libraries provide this service as does about 40% the 
largest public libraries. 

Additional education services were covered in the 
questionnaire but were mentioned by about 5% or less of 
the libraries.. Those services were essentially tutorial 
services in addition to guidance in the use of library 
materials and information resource s (Table S51) such as 
training sessions for examinations (e.g. civil service, 
college boards), reading skill services (literacy program. 
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remedial reading, speed reading and comprehension), 
vocational guidance (Table S52), and adult education 
or job training courses (Table S53). The only 
exception to the low incidence of these services among 
libraries in Indiana ifas that about 10% of the middle 
and high school libraries indicated that they provided 
informal counseling services to aid students in making 
career choices or other vocational decisions (Table S52). 
Miscellaneous Instructional Services (Tables S47, S47A, S48) 

Host libraries, especially the large libraries, 
provide d irectional services of some kind for the user 
such as pamphlets or maps describing cne general layout 
of the library, directional signs to guide the user to the 
appropriate sections of the library collection, and 
identification of library personnel and the user services 
for which they are responsible. 

Both pamphlets and directional signs located at the 
entry to the library (the optimal policy) may be found in 
about one-third of the large public libraries and academic 
libraries; only about one-fifth of these libraries do not 
provide these services (Table S47) . The smaller public 
libraries and branches generally have only directional 
signs. About one-half of the school libraries provide 
directional service, but in most cases this is in the form 
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of directional signs (which is an optimal policy 
according to the school weighters) . 

About one-fourth of all libraries identify their 
staff by name and title but only about 5% of the school 
and public libraries and 10% of the academic libraries 
also provide a list of the services provided by the 
library personnel who deal with the user. 

Library exhibits were another kind of general 
educational program which are especially important to 
the school and public weighting groups but of minor 
importance to the academic group. All three groups, 
however, believed that the optimal policy was to display 
both general book exhibits and exhibits which have been 
prepared for or by groups witli special interests (e.g. art, 
music, gardening, Doy Scouts) with the policy of loaning 
books or other materials from the exhibits. About one- 
fourth of all types of school libraries have this optimal 
policy but there is wide variance in the public libraries 
(Table S48). Only 10% of the smallest public libraries 
have the optimal exhibit policy compared to almost 80% 
of the largest public libraries. Most libraries provide at 
least some kinds of exhibits but the specific kinds of 
exhibit policies covers a wide range (see Table S48). 
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Summary 



As with several of the previous sections, the 
policies of Indiana libraries in providing instructional 
and educational services vary widely among all types 
of libraries. This function was especially inportant to 
the school librarian weighters who assigned about 
10% of their 1000 points to instruction in the use of 
information resources and another 10% to educational 
programs and other miscellaneous instructional services. 

The overall picture presented by Table 8A indicates 
that the majority of all types of libraries are well below 
optimal in this area. The only grade above a D or F was 
a C received by academic libraries for their policies in 
instructing users in the use of information resources. 
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J. Wherewithal 
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In order to effectively use the library services covered 
in the previous sections, most libraries also provide a 
number of library services ve classified under the general 
title of "wherewithal”.* Library policies on hours library Is 
open, provision of work space, provision of audio-visual equip- 
ment and facilities, assistance with user-produced materials, 
and other miscellaneous support services are included in the 

section. 

Overview of Dat a 

In general, public and school libraries are well below 
optimal in these support services. As is evident from Table 9> 
the average scores for these libraries are only about one-third, 
of the optimal score. Middle and high schools score slightly 
higher than elementary schools and the largest public libraries 
score significantly higher than the smallest public libraries. 

There is a greater variance among the school scores (e.g., middle 
school scores range from 0$ to 88$) than among the public 
libraries where 65$ is the highest score attained by any one 
library. 

The scores for academic libraries tend to be normally dis- 
tributed around a mean of about 50$ of optimal.; the range is 
from 7$ to 82 $. 

Figure 10 presents a graphic illustration of the distri- 
bution of the individual scores. 

Hours Open (Table S68) 

During a typical work week (e.g. , during the school year for 

1 The American College Dictionary definition of wherewithal is 
"that wherewith to do something; means or supplies for the 
purpose or need". 
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HATCH OF SCORES WITH OPTIMAL SERVICE POLICIES OF 
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ACADEMIC LIBRARIES 



Figure 10 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF INDIVIDUAL LIBRARY SCORES rDCPRESt 
AS PERCENTS OF THE OPTIMAL SCORE: SCORES FOR WHEREWITHAL 
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school and academic libraries), almost all of the academic 
libraries (91$) are open 70 or more hours, the optimal policy 
according to their weighters. By contrast, most special li- 
braries are only open 30-39 hours although about 20 % have the 
long hours of the academic libraries* Hone of the smaller 
public libraries are open 70 or more hours (which was also their 
optimal policy) and only 2U% of the largest public libraries 
attain that level. All of the largest public libraries are 
open at least 60 or more hours but there is a strong correlation 
between hours open and size of population served. Most of the 
smallest public libraries are open less than 30 hours a week. 

The school libraries optimal policy was kO or more hours 
per week which is achieved by most of the middle and high 
schools and about half of the largest elementary schools, but 
mo3t of the smaller elementary libraries are open less than Uo 
hours a week, including many which are open less than 30 hours 
a week. 

Work Space (Tables S55, S56, 562, S57) 

As a general policy, over three-fourths of all libraries 
provide work space for users, but only the majority of 
academic and large public libraries have the optimal policy of 
providing space for work or study activities even though they 
do not entail the use of library materials (Table S55). About 
one-half of all libraries (but about 75$ of the academic 
libraries) also allow the user to temporarily stor > materials 
within the library for later use. 
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The school reliability test indicated that school 
libraries had difficulty in consistency answering 
the general questions about work space and storage 
of materials, perhaps because of the use of the 
library as a study room or for other reasons. The 
school library data, therefore, may have a wide margin 
of error. 

Areas for work by groups of users are provided in 
about one-half of the academic libraries and larger 
public libraries (Table S56), including typing areas 
or conference areas which any formal or informal group 
can reserve (the optimal policy according to the 
weighters). Most school libraries do not have typing 
facilities but almost half do have conference areas. 

Lounge areas which are available for work can also 
be found in about one-fourth of the academic and 
public libraries and in about 10% of the middle and high 
schools. 

Separate areas designated for certain user groups 
are found in only a few school, academic and special 
libraries, but are found in most public libraries. 

In the larger public libraries, special areas fc' adults, 
young adults, or children are quite common (Table S62). 

The reliability test indicated that the meaning "separate" 
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area was not clear, so the data is somewhat unreliable. 



Semi-isolated or isolated work spaces are not 

generally available in any but academic libraries 

(Table S57) . All but about 20% of the academic libraries 

have desk carrels and most have typing rooms available 

to the user. Twenty percent of the academic libraries 

even have enclosed carrels which can be reserved by the 

user on a temporary basis. Very few of the smaller 

public libraries have these facilities except that the 

desk carrels and typing rooms are available in about 

one-fourth of the public libraries. Desk carrels are 

available in only one-fourth of the middle schr ->ls and 

one-third of the high schools and in less than 10% of 

the elementary schools. Typing rooms are only located 

in about 10% of the middle and high school libraries. 

Audio-visual Equipment and Facilities (Tables S59, S58 , 
and S60) 

It is difficult to describe the library policies 
on providing space for viewing and listening to audio- 
visual materials by individuals or small groups 
(Table S59) without distinguishing between tl*c <vlnds 
of facilities. In the case of microforms, about the only 
libraries which provide viewing facilities are academic 
libraries (70%), special and larger public libraries 
(about 25%), and some middle and high schools (about 10%). 
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Facilities for tapes are most common in the academic 
libraries (about 60£) and school librar5.es (about 40%), 
with most of these libraries allowing both individual 
and $roup use of the facilities. Equipment for playing 
records and viewing films are present in about half of 
the academic libraries with about one-third of these 
libraries providing facilities for both individual 
and group use. About half of the middle and high 
schools and large public libraries also have facilities 
for records and films but only about one- third of the 
elementary school libraries and only 5% of the smallest 
public libraries have these facilities. 

Most libraries with audio-visual facilities allow 
the user to reserve the facilities in advance of use 
and to use the facilities without library supervision 
(Table S58) but only abc it half of the libraries allow 
the us r to borrow the A-V equipmen t for use outside 
the library or school building (Table S60). 

In the case of school libraries, the validity test 
revealed that the data for equipment check-out may be 
biased since some respondents which have A-V equipment 
but not the space for its use in the library were 
instructed to skip the equipment check-out question. 
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Assistance to User in Producing Materials (Table SSI, So4) 



About one- fourth of the school and academic libraries 
provide work space and fac5_lities for the production of 
graphic or visual materials for the user by the library 
staff or by the user himself (Table S61) • These 
services are less common in public or special libraries, 
and, although about one- fourth of the academic libraries 
provide these services, the weight inf: group did not feel 
this was a service which academic libraries should 
provide. The school weighters, on the other hand, 
believed this to be an important part of school library 
acv:5.vity and believe that the libraries should prepare 
materials for users, especially teachers, upon request. 

A more common service wf all libraries in helping 
the user with producing materials is editing assistance 
for papers, reports or manuscripts being prepared for 
publication. Even though none of the xjeighting "roups 
believed this to be a library function, about one- 
fourth of middle aud high school libraries and public 
libraries and almost half of the academic and special 
libraries provide this service (Table S54). While the 
largest public libraries and academic libraries limit 
this service to help with bibliographic format, mo9t 
of the Btnaller public libraries providing this service 
will also assist the user in correcting spelling. 
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punctuation and grammar, and a few will even edit the 
user*s manuscript for accuracy, brevity, and clarity. 

Most of the school libraries offering these services 
also go beyond mere assistance with bibliographic format 
as do about one-half of the special libraries providing 
the service. It would appear that this is one service 
area where the weighters disagree with a number of 
libraries (and possibly with a number of users) in the 
state. 

Miscellaneous Support Services (Tables S63, S65> S66> S67) 

Several miscellaneous services which aid the user to 
use the materials and other services offered by the 
library are included in this section (working accessr-ies, 
parking, transportation, babysitting). None of these 
services were judged as important by the school weighters 
and only the provision of off-street parking was of any 
importance to the special library weighter. 

Telephones for use of the user are rarely found in 
school libraries and in leas than one-half of the academic 
libraries (Table S63). The majority of public and 
special libraries have telephones for the user but the 
majority of the largest public libraries require the 
user to pay for all local calls. In contrast, almost 
all of the smaller public libraries and the special 
libraries who have phones for the user allow him to make 
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free local calls. About half of the academic libraries 
with telephones for the user also allovr free local calls. 
Again, the bias of the public and academic weighters 
toward the existing policies of the larger libraries 
is evident since both groups believed the optimal 
policy was to charge the user for local calls. 

About half of the public and special libraries 
make some stationery supplies (e.g. paper, pencils) 
available at no cost to the user compared to about one- 
fourth of the school and academic libraries (Table S63). 
However, none of the weighting groups assigned any 
importance to this category and the data may be somewhat 
unreliable because of problems of interpreting the meaning 
of making the supplies available to the user. 

Cff- street parking for the user was not given cny 
weight by the school weighters, largely because the school 
Itself takes care of this area. The academic and special 
library weight ers believed provision of free off-street 
parking adjacent to the library building was an optimal 
policy which is the prevailing policy in about one-hair 
of these libraries. The public library weighters also 
felt that free 5 off-street parking adjacent to the build- 
ing was important but only about one- fourth of the central 
libraries offer this service (an additional 147. of the 
lar<? it public libraries offer adjacent off-street parking 
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but there is a parking fee for the users). For some small 
public libraries where nearby off-street parking is generally 
available, there may be no need for this service. The 
majority of branch libraries have the most optimal policy. 

Two additional services which were judged to be of 
no importance by all weighting groups are transportation 
of users to and from the library (Table S66) and 
provision of a babysitting service so that parents can 
attend a library sponsored activity (Table S67). And, 
few of the libraries provide these services. Some of the 
school libraries stated they provide transportation, 
however it is believed these libraries were referring to 
school bus service. 

Two public libraries also stated they provide 
transportation to and from the library. In our 
validation study we discovered that this service by one 
of the libraries was provided by a "Friends of the Library" 
committee and was largely an attempt to bring the older 
citizens from a central area of the city out to the 
library which had recently moved to a suburban section 
of the city. 

One high school library claims to provide babysitting 
service as do about three or four percent of the larger 
public libraries. 
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Summary 



On the average , the individual school and public 
library scores for Wherewithal tend to cluster near the 
bottom of the optimal scale , although a few school 
libraries score over 80% of optimal. Academic library 
scores tend to be more normally distributed. 

The grades fcr the subsections of Wherewithal 
(Table 9A) also reflect the poor standing of public 
and school libraries vis-a-vis the optima] policies 
set by the weighters; grades of D and F are received 
for the match of actual policy and optimal policy in 
the areas of hours open, work space, A-V equipment and 
facilities, assistance to the use in producing materials, 
and miscellaneous support services. Academic and special 
libraries receive an A for their hours-open policies and 
C’s for the other policy areas (except that special 
libraries have a D for their policies on A-V equipment 
and facilities). 

The low scores for this section may primarily reflect 
the resource limitations of the libraries. Limitations in 
wherewithal services are inevitable for libraries with inade- 
quate or poorly-designed space, equipment, and insufficient or 
poorly-trained staff. 
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Table 9A 
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K. USER RELATIONS 



Overview of Data 

This section cf the service policy questionnaire 
represents a service policy area in which libraries in 
Indiana are farthest from the optimal policy established 
by the weighters. Policies of libraries concerning 
publicity of their services and involvement of 
the users in determination of library service policies 
are generally far below the optimal level. 

School libraries, for example , score less than 25% 
of the maximum possible score with no school library 
scoring higher than 50% of optimal (Table 10) . Public 
libraries exhibit a greater range - from 11% to 71% of 
optimal, but on the average, even the largest public 
libraries score no higher than 38% of the maximum score. 

The scores for academic libraries are even further from 
the optimal level established by their weighting group. 

On the average, academic libraries score only 3% of 
optimal* No academic library scores higher than 33Z* 

Figure 11 dramatically illustrates the high proportion 
of all libraries which pile up on the bottom end of tha 
scale. 

Publicity (Tables S69-S72) 

Posters to give information concerning the library's 
regular hours and services, to announce special Interest 
services or programs, or to alert the user to special interest 
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MATCH OP SCORES WITH OPTIMAL SERVICE POLICIES OF IDEAL LIBRARY: 
SCORES FOR USER RELATIONS 
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ACADEMIC LIBRARIES 
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collections (e.g. air pollution, marketing, politics) are rarely 
displayed away from the school, academic, or special library 
(Table S69). About 10 % of the school libraries display some 
kind of posters elsewhere in the school building and r {% of 
the academic libraries display posters elsewhere on campus. 

The percentage for school libraries displaying posters 
outside the library would be higher, as discovered by the valid- 
ity test, if the school librarians had included their activities 
in providing material to the teachers for the bulletin boards 
maintained by the teachers. The questionnaire wording also was 
not clear in indicating that posters ,f outside the library 11 in- 
cluded posters elsewhere in the building as well as posters 
outside of the building. 

Posters are also displayed by less than half of the pub- 
lic libraries in such places as stores, hotels, or community 
centers. The public libraries offering this service also vary 
greatly in regard to the kind of posters they display. 

Contribution of articles or advertisements to newspapers 
or other publication by the library and/or the publication of a 
newsletter, etc., designed for users on a regular basis were im- 
portant to all weighting groups. These services are not provided 
by the great majority of school, academic or special libraries, 
and most publication activity of public libraries is limited 
to contributions to local newspapers (Table S70). Less than 10 % 
of the largest elementary school and middle and high school libraries 
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contribute articles to newspapers (however this figure 
is low since the validity test revealed that the school 
librarians did not include articles or advertisements 
contributed to the school newspapers in their response 
to the question); only 57* of the high school libraries 
have a regular publication for the user and only one of 
these high school libraries includes literary contributions 
from the users in the publication (Table S70) . The 
majority of all public libraries* but especially the larger 
institutions, do contribute articles or ads to newspapers* 
Only the larger public libraries also have a regular 
publication for their users, many of which will accept 
literary contributions from users. 

Radio or television spot announcements of library 
hours, regular services, special services, or special 
interest collections were of no importance to school, 
academic or special library welghters. And few of these 
libraries provide these services (Table S71). Spot 
announcements were judged to be important by the public 
library velghters, and except for the smaller libraries, 
the majority of the public libraries do use radio spot 
announcements. The nature of these announcements vary 
greatly among the public libraries providing them, although 
417. of the largest public libraries use them to announce 
a wide range of library service* » Almost 207. of the largest 
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public libraries also use television spot announcements 
for similar purposes (Table S72). 



Special programs on radio or TV are also presented 
by the majority of the largest public libraries, including 
many libraries who put on special programs on a regular 
basis (Table S72). Less than 5% of the middle or high 
school libraries occasionally put on special programs as 
do about 10% of the academic libraries. 

Review of Policy by Users (Table S73) 

All weighting groups believed that libraries should 
provide opportunities for users to review library service 
policy and to participate in making decisions. However, 
only about one-fourth of the school libraries have this policy, 
and a number of these libraries exclude students from the 
review process (Table S73). A user review policy exists 
in about one-third of the largest public libraries, 
compared to about 10% of the small libraries. About half 
of the academic libraries allow the user to review policies, 
although about 10% of the academic libraries limit the 
review to the library's materials selection policy . 

Summary 

The great majority of all types of libraries in Indiana 
score extremely low in this area of user relations, (i.e. 
public relations in terms of publicity and user Involvement 
in the decision processes of the library). The current 
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policies are well below optimal for all types of libraries 
(Table 10A) except that the special libraries receive "A" 
for their policies in user involvement in library decisions 
because the special library weight er decided that the optimal 
policy was no review by users . 

A few public libraries score as high as 75% of the 
maximum score but no school or academic library exceeds 40%. 
The average score for academic libraries is 3 % of optimal. 

L. OTHER SERVICES 

About 4% of the respondents described additional user 
cervices which they believed had not been adequately covered 
in the questionnaire. Analysis of these responses, hovrever, 
revealed that only 1% of the respondents had mentioned 
services which could not be coded elsewhere in the 
questionnaire or which were not additional user services 
for other reasons. 

Services Included Elsewhere in the Questionnaire 

Following are the responses which were judged to be 
covered elsewhere in the questionnaire. There responses 
are classified in one of the six major user service categories: 
Access to materials 

"Delivery of boohs" (public librarian) 

"Pictures and pamphlets supplied free on 
specific subject material" (Special librarian) 
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User Instruction and Educational Programs 
"Promotion of materials to user group" 

(elementary school librarian) 

"Individual aid in selection of material" 

(public librarian) 

"Sponsor club activities" (middle school 
librarian) 

"Film Showings" (Two public librarians) 

Wherewithal 

"Record players circulate overnight" 

(high school librarian) 

"Study hall" (high school librarian) 

"Coin-operated typewriters" (public librarian) 

User Relations 

"Public relations - PTA programs" 

(elementary school librarian) 

"Provide 30 second book annotations for local 
radio and T#V." (public librarian) 

Library Operations and Supportive Services 

Several responses described professional activities by 
the librarian which could not be considered as a direct user 
service 9 i.e# they were services provided to another library # 
Other responses described the means by which the library per* 
formed the user service# These responses were: 
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"Assist non-degree persons charged with library work" 
(high school librarian) 

"Consultant for establishing new libraries" 

(special librarian) 

"Teletype service" (two public librarians) 

Several responses by public librarians dealt with the 
community's use of the library building for other than 
library and information services. 

These were: 

"Election headquarters" 

"Public rest rooms" 

Additional User Services 

The responses which described services which were either 
omitted or insufficiently detailed in the questionnaire are 
listed here according to their most probable appropriate user 
service category: 

Access to Materials 

"Process personal journals in bindery for the user" 
(special librarian) 

Provision of Bibliographic Citations 

"Maintains file of patents, publication of papers 
for men at institutions" (special librarian) 

User Instruction and Educational Program 
"Coordinate curriculum with faculty" 

(one elementary and three middle school librarians) 
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Wherewithal 



"Calculators" (academic librarian) 

"Play pens provided" (public librarian) 

M. SPECIAL USER GROUPS 

At the end of the questionnaire, the respondent was 
given the opportunity to indicate any user groups which 
were provided services not adequately covered in the 
questionnaire. The following list of user groups was provided 

I. LIBRARY’S INSTITUTIONAL GROUP 

Administration and Management 
Research Groups 

II. EDUCATION GROUPS 
Faculty 

Graduate Students 
Undergraduate (college) 

III. AGE GROUPS 

Children (pre-school) 

Children (grades K-6) 

Young Adults (grade 7+) 

Senior Citizens 

IV. SOCIAL AND WELFARE GROUPS 
Civic and Club Groups 
Handicapped 
Illiterates 
Non-English Speaking 
Disadvantaged 

V. OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
Unskilled Laborers 
Blue Collar Workers 
Industry 
Commerce 
Government 
Professions 
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VI . INSTITUTIONAL GROUPS 
Hospitals 
Prisons 
Churches 
Schools 

Recreational Agencies 
VII. OTHER GROUPS SERVED 
Groups Receiving All Library Services 

Some respondents also took the occasion to indicate 
which groups received all the services provided by the library* 

For example, seven school libraries indicated that all the 
services of the library were available to some of the social 
and welfare groups listed above; four academic libraries 
provide full service to some institutional groups outside of 
the college or university and seven mentioned that all their 
services are available to the general adult public (although 
several had modified borrowing privileges for the general 
public); and twelve public librarians mentioned that all li- 
brary services were available or, in some cases, a special 
library was maintained for institutional groups, nursing homes, 
or shut-ins* 

A complete description of full services provided to special 
groups is beyond the scope of the study, since our principal 
concern is to describe library services to the primary user groups, 
those groups for whom the library has primary responsibility. 

(In the case of public libraries, we realize that it is difficult 
to make a distinction between primary and secondary groups). 

The principal purpose of asking about special user groups, 
thus, was not to obtain a picture of all groups served by each 
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kind of library t but rather to discover if there were some 
services provided to a subgroup of users which were not provided 
to all persons in the p rimary user groups covered by the 
questionnaire. 

Groups deceiving Special Services 

Only two special libraries mentioned special additional services. 
One special library offered additional photocopy services to authors 
and publishers while another claimed to do special subject searches for 
the administration and management. One special librarian mentioned 
providing reserve book facilities, since this policy was only implicitly 
covered in the questions on limitations of borrowing. 

Only two academic libraries mentioned additional services to a 
subgroup in their primary user population. One library circulates 
new items of interest to some members of the administration while 
another provides a special area for the pre-school children of faculty 
members . Perhaps the latter special service could have been included 
in the regular questionnaire under '’babysitting" * No doubt a number 
of other academic libraries also provide special services to certain 
users but only two libraries provided the information. 

Four school libraries mentioned providing such special services 
to civic groups and clubs as meeting space , special material* loan of 
films and projectors* and special classes. Two school libraries also 
provide material and special guidance and assistance to education 
majors at a local college, but these groups are not considered as 
primary user groups in this survey. Twelve school libraries do provide 
special services to some of their primary groups. These services and 
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groups are summarized below: 

Ho.of School 



Group Services Libraries 

School administration Special access to material 2 

School administration Special answer service 2 

Faculty Special guidance and assistance 2 

Student teachers Instruction in use of library 2 

facilities 

Grades K - 6 Special material or collections 2 

Grades 7+ Chronicle file on occupation 1 

Grades 7+ Student art displays 1 

Non-english speaking Special classes 1 



The question was moBt useful in discovering special services 
in public libraries since the concept of service to precisely defined 
primary user groups is foreign to most public librarians. Public 
libraries in Indiana, as in most states, serve a variety of user 
groups , and, in many cases, special services provided to one group 
are not offered to or are not appropriate for the others. Table 11 
categorizes the responses by kind of user group and type of service 
provided. 

Most of the special services provided by public libraries listed 
in Table 11 are designed to improve the access of certain groups to 
library material. These data should not be viewed as representative 
of the volume of special services by public libraries in Indiana be- 
cause many respondents may not have taken time to provide this infor- 
mation, however, the emphasis on the kinds of special services given 
and the kind of user groups served may be suggestive. 
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Total Number 
of Libraries 



PART III 



CONCLUSIONS 



The original study objective of identifying areas of strength 
and areas of weakness in the general patterns of library user service 
policies in Indiana was accomplished. Except for some specific service 
areas identified in this report p the service policy profiles presented 
in Part Two can be assumed to reflect the current service policies in 
the state. 

The second principal goal of this study , to collect and present 
information which will have an impact on planning and provision of 
future library services in the state , has also been accomplished. The 
data presented in this report provides baseline information about the 
current situation which, when considered along with other findings of 
the Indiana Library Studies, will allow librarians and planners In the 
state to make some general decisions about future directions In the 
development of library resources and services. Further analysis of 
the data base collected for this study and additional research activi- 
ties can provide additional insights which will be useful in planning. 
The analysis and formulation of goals and objectives for libraries in 
an entire state is a difficult and time-consuming task. Date about 
the present goals as Indicated by prevailing service policies is a 
necessary input to the task of analysis. Data alone, however, is in- 
sufficient. A process or procedure for carrying on the analysis which 
is acceptable to librarians, users, and funders is crucial. The methods 
of analysis used in the present study, if continued in Indiana, could 
be an Important part of the change process to accomplish the goals of 
the Indiana Library Studies. 
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A. The Analytical Process 

The process used in the conduct of this study itself constitutes 
one of the major findings ol' the study. Wn have demonstrated that it 
is possible to: 

(1) hlvaluate the relative Importance of library service policies 
for academic, public, school, and special libraries and achieve 
a consensus on the optimal policies for each type of library. 

(2) Describe the current pattern of library service policies in 
important subcategories of libraries in an entire state. 

(3) Compare current service policies with the optimal services of 
an "ideal" library and arrive at scores for each individual 
library or groups of libraries on any subgrouping of service 
policies, including a total 3Core for all policies. 

(4) Make Judgments about which service areas are below optimal as 

a guide for future budget reallocations, planning and research. 

Any librarian, user, or funder in Indiana can compare the service policies 
of his library with those delineated here and ask are we emphasizing the 
most important services? Should we reallocate our resources to offer serv- 
ices not now offered? Should we reduce some of the limitations we presently 
have on our service? Should we impose additional restrictions? Should we 
eliminate 3ome services? 

This study offered no "answers" to these questions, indeed, there are 
no "answers" but only proximate solutions to insoluable problems:*^ Library 
service is not a static situation but a dynamic process in which problems 
are not resolved once and for all. At any one time we can resolve prob- 
lems, but when and if circumstances change or our perspectives on problems 



Reinhold Niebuhr has said that "democracy is a method of finding 
proximate solutions for insoluable problems." 



change, we need to seek new solutions. In a changing milieu, libraries 
have often not attempted to change their service policies because of 
self-satisfaction, complacency, inertia, vested interests, or, perhaps, 
because a definite process to evaluate goals and evolve new goals has 
not been available# 

The conclusions of the study will be discussed in terms of the 
above four steps of the analytical process# But the conclusions 
should not be considered as a static representation of either what 
service policies are or should be in Indiana# The conclusions are 
in a dynamic mode themselves — they suggest as much about needs 
for future activity or research to improve our understanding about 
library service in the state as they do about making planning 
decisions on the basis of our existing knowledge# 

The most general conclusion of the study is that the process 
of analysis of library service policies should continue in 
Indiana. It is doubtful that the goals of the Indiana Library 
Studies can be fully achieved unless there is involvement of 
librarians and users throughout the state in making decisions about 
library and information services of the future# A continuation of 
the process began in this study would be exi effective way to begin* 

The remainder of this section describes each aspect of the 
analysis process and suggests future directions for Indiana 
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librarians, since we believe the leadership in carry ing out the 
implications of this study should come from the professional 
library groups in the state. Users or professional planners will 
step in to plan library services if librarians default their leader- 
ship role, but at the time of this writing, the librarians seem 
tc be most capable of playing the leadership role that is needed, 
t B . Relative Importance of Li b rary^ Serv ice Polici es 

Perhaps the most unique feature of the study was the attempt 
to evaluate the relative importance of library services for each 
type of library surveyed. The weighting procedure used in this 
effort has been described in Part I, Section F and in Appendix C. 
The results of the weighting procedures are presented throughout 
the report and the detailed weights are listed in the Supplement. 
Part II. 

In general, we have demonstrated that it is possible to achieve 
a consensus among librarians on the relative importance of services 
and service policies for school, academic, public, and special 
libraries. With the weighting method it was possible to rank both 
the general, and quite different, library services in terms of their 
importance and the specific subareas, even down to very specific 
policy questions. The old saw is, "you can't compare apples and 
oranges!". We have demonstrated that even grapefruit and apricots 
can be compared, and, indeed, must be compared when dealing with 
questions of value and preference. Our assumption is that, given 
limited resources, value decisions are being made all the time. 
Librarians and other key decision-makers in the library service 
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process are implicitly choosing apples or oranges Instead of grape- 
fruit and apricots because of their own taste preferences. The 
weighting method clarifies and makes these value preferences explicit. 

The major findings about the present value preferences of 
librarians are presented in Section II of this report. Overall, it 
is clear that access to materials is the most important function of 
all types of libraries, but librarans differ on the relative emphasis 
given to access to and use of materials in the collection, circulation 
of these materials, and access to and use of materials not in the 
library* s collection* The school librarian weighting group, for 
example, only allocated 5 % of their 1000 points to meeting user 
requests for materials not already in their collection. The weighter 
for special libraries believed this function was worth 157* of the 
weight, this is, providing materials already in the collection is 
three times as important for special libraries as it is for school 
libraries, according to the librarians doing the weighting. 

Provision of citations to materials is only worth between 57* 
and 107 o of the weights assigned by all weighting groups, but 
answer services was viewed as quite important by the public librarian 
weighters (257. of the weight) , of some importance to academic and 
special libraries (107. of the weight), and rather unimportant for 
school libraries (37. of the weight). 

The school and public librarians view user instruction and 
educational programs as important (207. and 157. of the weights, 
respectively, compared to only 7.57. and 57. for the academic and 
special libraries). The wherewithal related to effective uae of 
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library cervices was of importance to all weighting groups, but 
especially for the school and academic weighters. The category of 
user relations , however, was only especially important to the public 
librarians (15$ compared to 7*5$ or 5% for the other groups). 

The specific weights obtained in this study from groups of librar- 
ians in Indiana should be reviewed and validated if they are to be used 
for purposes other than summarizing the descriptive data on library 
service policies as was done in this study. Depending on the purpose 
the weights are to serve, users, potential users, and funders of li- 
braries could be included in the development of new sets of weights. 
Additional weighting sessions could include librarians and users that 
are representative of particular kinds of library situations, for ex- 
ample, librarians and users from the inner city, suburbs, undergraduate 
libraries, etc. may wish to develop weights which are especially tail- 
ored to their situation. 

The weights can be used as a guide for providing services that 
should be provided. Depending on the locale, the available resources, 
and the particular user population to be served, any general set of 
weights may or may not be applicable. In certain circumstances, a 
librarian should not provide services weighted heavily by other librar- 
ians. The usefulness of the weights, however, is to provide general 
guidance, to aid the librarian in being conscious of the priorities 
which are and are not provided by the library. The weights help every- 
one look at the policy priorities and provide a rational basis for chang- 
ing priorities in response to changes in the level of available resources 
or changes in the user population. 

If initial experiences prove useful, the weighting process could 
be expanded to include additional librarians, users, and funders in 



order to develop new perspectives about planning and evaluating library 
services among many key decision-makers throughout the state. The process 
may develop a sense of unity among librarians in all types of libraries 
which may help achieve the goals of the Indiana Library Studies. 

The weighting process described above could aid in the linkage 
of individual library goals and the goals of a state plan which may 
emerge from the Indiana Library Studies. Further experience with 
librarians and user perspectives on the relative importance of the 
various library services should allow an overall plan for library 
services which will categorize library services into at least 3 
categories*: 

(1) Critically or fundamentally relevant to achieving state 
wide goals , 

(2) Advantageously or conveniently relevant to achievement of 
state-wide goals, 

(3) Remotely relevant or of no relevance to state-wide goals . 

C. Current Library Service Policies in Indiana 

Most of the data presented in this study has described the 
library service policies as they currently exist in Indiana. 

Differences in library service policies were analyzed by type 
of library and, in the case of elementary school libraries and 
central public libraries, by size of the user population served. 

Our assumption was that size of user population is a general in- 
dicator of the demands placed on libraries and is also generally re- 
lated to the size or scale of the library facility (budget, staff, etc.) 
The findings indicate that some libraries serving large populations 

are providing few serv ices with many constraints on the user, while 
* The terms of the categories are taken from G.E. Wukellc and 
N.A. Frazier, Selected Space Goals and Objectives and their Relation 
to National Goals . Battelle Memorial Institute, July, 1969, p. 1-3. 



some libraries serving: smaller populations ore providing many services 
with few constraints placed on the user. 

In the case of public libraries, on the average, larger libraries 
provide more services for the user, however, in a fuw areas, smaller 
public libraries have less restrictive policies for the service they 
do offer. 

It is difficult to summarize the many differences between the 
types of school libraries and between school, public, academic, and 
special libraries in the many policy areas covered in the survey. 
General differences between the libraries are discussed in the next 
section in terms of the relative correspondence of current service 
policy of each type of library with the optimal policy established by 
its weighting group* The absolute differences between types of 
libraries on their service policies cannot be easily summarized. 

For example, the data suggests that in certain areas, school and 
academic librarians believe that the user should be required to do 
many things for himself, perhaps because they see the process of 
self-help to information resources as part of the educational 
process* The public and special library, by contrast, seem to do 
more for the user in simplifying and speeding up his access to the 
material or information. This broad generalization, of course, is 
not true for a number of the libraries and in certain service areas. 
Further research such as cluster analysis by computer of the libraries 
according to similar patterns in their user policies would be 
necessary before generalizations of this sort are possible. Cluster 
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analysis might also reveal new ways of categorizing "types 11 of 
libraries which would be substantially different from the usual 
categories of academic, school, public, or special. 

To adequately understand the many factors which affect the wide 
range of the kinds and adequacy of library services which exist in 
Indiana will require much further research. 

The most obvious factor to consider, which was beyond the scope 
of this study, is the geographic location of the library. The report 
of the National Advisory Commission on Libraries summarizes the 
importance of location. 

Uhat kind of library service an American has available to him 
may have the widest possible variation, depending on his means 
and where he lives. In general, the areas of greatest poverty 
and social need and the institutions confronting the most 
critical social and educational problems are those with the 
least adequate library services.* 

The data in this study could be analyzed on a regional** or 
county basis. Smaller geographic units may be more useful, however. 
Postal zip codes and census tract dtita could be used for a detailed 



* National Advisory Commission on Libraries, L ibrary Services for 
the Nation* s Needs . October, 1968. See ALA Bulletin , January, 1969, 
P-73. 



Fourteen standard economic regions have been adopted by the 
state government based on the following principles: (1) follow 

county lines; (2) be related to one or more significant metropolitan 
cities; (3) recognize patterns of highways, commuting, economic pro- 
file, and coverage by newspaper, radio, and television; (4) be con- 
tiguous and relatively compact; (5) allow combinations into broad 
zones, that is, northern, central, and southern Indiana; (6) .vnot 
exceed fifteen in number; and (7) be identified by the major city or 
cities within the region. The regions are: (1) Gary /Hammond/E# 

Chicago, (2) South Bend/Elkhart, (3) Ft. Wayne, (4) Lafayette, (5) 
Kokomo, (6) Anderson/Munice (7) ^erre Haute, (C) Indianapolis, (9) 
Richmond, (10) Bloomlngton/Bedford (11) Columbus, (12) Evansville, 
(13) New Albany/ Jeffersonville, (14) Lawrenceburg/Madison. 
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geographic analysis in the more urban areas. 

Other variables which may be useful for further analysis 
include library expenditures per capita, county vs. non-county 
libraries or county contractual libraries compared to others (in 
case of public libraries). Staff capability, resources, number of 
hours open, or other aspects which may make a difference in the kinds 
of services libraries do or do not offer should also be considered In 
any multi-varlate analysis effort. 

For school libraries, the yearly report data sent to the State 
Department of Public Instruction by Individual schools is in machine- 
readable form and could be merged with computer tapes from this study. 
The data Includes the training and qualification of the librarian, 
type of organization, seating capacity, type of work areas, and 
additional information on equipment. 

.tv Match of Current Policy With Optimal Policy 

Summaries of how closely existing service policies match the 
optimal policies established by the weighting groups for each type of 
library are located at the end of Section D through Section K in Part" II., 
For each specific policy area a grade (A,B,C,D, or F) was given for 
each type of library to represent the degree to which the libraries' 
current policies correspond to the optimal policies. A grade of "A" 
indicates that 75% or more of the libraries have or exceed (from the 
users' viewpoint) the optimal policy established by the weight ore; 
a grade of "B" indicates that over half of the libraries have or 
exceed the optimal policy; a "C" means about one-half of the libraries 
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have or exceed optimal; a "D" means less than one-half of the libraries 
have the optimal policy; an "F 11 means less than 25% of the libraries 
have the optimal policy. The grades, of course, represent broad 
generalizations about combinations of very specific policies and are 
the combined score for both large and small libraries. That is, a 
grade of "D" for school libraries does not mean that high schools 
would not receive an "A" if they were considered separately. The 
grades should be considered as summary scores which provide some 
general guidance about areas of user service in Indiana which need 
special attention. The grades have been determined by three major 
factors: (1) the weights assigned by the weighters; (2) the grouping 

of all libraries within a single type together; (3) the current 
policies in the state. Any significant change in any of these factors 
will affect the grades which have been assigned. 

It should be emphasized that the service policies of each type 
of library were compared to the optimal policies set by the weighting 
group for that type of library. Some services were not adequately or 
accurately covered in this survey because of several ambiguous questions 
in the survey questionnaire. However, it is doubtful that these question- 
naire deficiencies seriously affected the overall scores for the major pol- 
icy areas presented in Table 12. After revision of the questionnaire and 
weighting form, further research in Indiana or another state which repli- 
cated aspects of this study could further delineate and correct some of 
the specific problem areas encountered in this survey. Overall, library 
service policies in the more traditional areas of service — providing ac- 
cess to library materials— closely approximate the optimal policies set 
by the weighting groups. In the other policy areas— provision of cita- 
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tions, answers, user instruction, wherewithal, user relations— -Indiana 
libraries generally fail short of the optimal. None of the major types 

of libraries score higher than "c" in these less traditional service 
areas . 
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SUMMARY OF WEIGHTS AMD CORRESPONDENCE OF CURRENT POLICY AMD 
"OPTIMAL" POLICY FOR ALL SERVICE POLICIES 
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E. Redistribution of Priorities 



The process described In this study and the data herein will 
hopefully be useful in establishing and changing priorities in library 
services in Indiana. Individual librarians, professional associations, 
user groups, and state planners can use the process and the data in 
their decision-making about resource allocations and research and 
planning priorities. One simple guide to the use of this study 
might be to take a hard look at the services which received the most 
weight and for which the libraries received the lower grades . 

It is in these areas where there may be the greatest gap between 
importance and performance . 

Another high priority activity should be an analysis of the in- 
dividual libraries which have the lowest policy scores. The low- 
scoring libraries presumably have the most pressing needs for help, 
and the general level of library service in Indiana, as measured by 
policy scores, could be rapidly raised by improving the libraries at 
the lower end of the scale. For example, the smallest elementary 
schools without libraries or a librarian should be considered as a 
prime target for improving library service in the state. It may also 
be that improvements in user service policies among the low-scoring 
libraries may have the most favorable cost-benefit ratio. 

Similarly, the service policy profiles of the highest-scoring 
libraries should be carefully examined. Case analysis of these "model" 
libraries may well provide additional guides for library development 
in Indiana. The data in this report have outlined the major service 
policy characteristics of school, public, academic, and special libraries, 
but more Intensive analysis of the particular combination of services 
provided by some high-scoring libraries would result in more specific 
prototypes which some libraries may wish to emulate. 



A comparison of the policy profiles of central public libraries 
and branch libraries in individual systems is also possible with the 
data base obtained in this study. The aggregate data for the public 
library branches suggest that they provide fewer services than larger 
central public libraries. However, further analysis of the data for 
each system is necessary to establish whether users of branches in a 
system receive the same services as users who go directly to the cen- 
tral library in the system. Alternatively, the branches may be able 
to obtain all or most of the services of the central library for their 
users. 

Much more research in library science will be needed before the 
full implications of these analyses can be realized, particularly in 
the area of relating service priorities (goals) to changes in library 
resources, technical services, organizational structure, and behavior- 
ad aspects of the library service process. 
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APPENDIX A 



SAMPLING PLAN FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

Identification of Population 

Analyses of existing lists of school libraries in 
Indiana revealed that such listings were inadequate for 
purposes of constructing a universe of school libraries* 

The lack of reliable information about whether libraries 
existed in certain schools, whether they were only class* 
room collections, or whether there was no librarian or a 
person functioning as one, made it necessary to define the 
universe as being all elementary and secondary educational 
institutions in the 3tate* Lists of each institution 
grouped according to their location within the boundaries 
of a school corporation were available from the Department 
of Education* 

Sampling Assumptions * (1) 500 libraries should be the 
maximum Included in the sample* (2) A combination of 
optimum allocation and proportional allocation should be 
used to obtain greatest efficiency* (3) Stratification 
of the population by characterization variables believed to 
be an important determinant of the variation in the library 
service policy data to be obtained would be practical 
(low cost) and would provide high benefit (improved eati- 
mate of the population)* These variables should be the 
grade level (elementary, middle, high) and the size of the 
enrollment* (4) The sampling allocation for each strata 
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should be dictated by the absolute sample size (500) , 
the size of the standard error which can be tolerated in 
projections to the entire population, the number of schools 
in each strata, and the expected homogeneity of the strata 
with regard to the nature of their library service policies. 
Stratification of Population 

Table A-l (based on a random sample of 50) was used as 
a basis for making estimates as to the number of school 
libraries which would occur in the population by the grade 
and size strata. The decision on the size strata categories 
was made on the basis of the distribution in Table A-l and 
on the basis of conversations with knowledgeable persons in 
the school library field, especially Miss Vera Fredenberg, 
formerly with Department of Public Instruction. 

Type of library was chosen as the principal stratifica- 
tion variable since it was believed that there would be 
more variation in the service policies between elementary 
and middle and high schools than between schools of the 
same type. That is, stratification by type would allow us 
to make better estimates for the entire population than if 
we randomly sampled without stratification or used another 
variable for stratification. Further, optimally allocating 
the sample among the strata, rather than proportional allo- 
cation, would provide the most efficient sample - i.e., the 
most information for the least number of questionnaires. In 
this situation, principles of optimal sampling meant that 
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Table A-l 
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TOOT 



(1) we should allocate fewer questionnaires to the 
strata which wouLd tend to be more alike In the 
service 1 polices, and 

(2) we should not allocate more questionnaires to a 
strata than was necessary to obtain a sufficient 
number of returns for analysis (based upon ex- 
pected completion rate of 60-70%) . 

The allocation of the 502 questionnaires among the 



three types was: 



Type 


No. in 
Population 
(Estimated) 


No. in Sample 


Elementary 


1942 


202 


Middle 


204 


102 


High 


490 


198 


Totals 


2636 


502 



To obtain the most efficient sample from the large 

elementary school population, we further stratified this 

group by size of enrollment and optimally sampled as follows 

Size of Enrollment No. in No. in Sample 

Population 

(Estimated ) 



Under 250 


627 


20 


250-500 


704 


88 


501-700 


329 


47 


701 and over 


282 


47 


Totals 


1942 


202 



Effect of Optimal Allocation 

Table A- 2 summarizes the sampling plan and indicates the 
effect of our optimal allocation sampling decision. With 
proportional allocation, the percentage distribution of the 
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SAMPLING PlAH AND EFFECT OF OFTIMAL SAMPLING 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND 
INFORMATION CENTERS 



sample (Col. 4) would be the same as the percentage distri- 
bution of the population (Col. 2). With optimal allocation, 
however, smaller proportions of elementary schools and 
particularly the smaller elementary schools were chosen. 
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Appqpdi v. B 



Survey of User Services in 
Indiana School Libraries 



James W. Liesener and FuJwirt E. Olson* 



An introduction by Mrs. Guorgja Cole, 
mcnilwr, Indiana Legislative Committee to 
Study Library Resources and Needs, and 
I.S.L.A. representative on the Advisory 
Committee of the Indiana Library Studies 

Ncar-miracics arc wrought In 
medicine today-or so it seems. In 
reality these achievements arc possible 
because of careful research in many 
fields and because physicians and 
others involved have heeded the 
findings of the researchers. 

Many of the most persistent 
problems in education undoubtedly 
could be solved through research. 
There continues to be a need for 
scientific study in all areas of 
education and for dissemination of the 
findings. More important there is need 
for educators to pay attention to the 
results of research and to approach 
problems scientifically. 

In no area of education is the need 
for research greater than in school 
libraries. The Indiana Library Studies, 
which include school libraries, will 
help to meet this need. 

Iloosicr school librarians arc being 
asked to complete a questionnaire on 
the kinds of user services currently 
being provided in their libraries. 
Because the survey form was prepared 
for use by all types of libiarics some of 
the questions and terms used may 
seem strange at first glance. Careful 
reading of the instructions will help 
the librarian to see that these 
questions can be answered for the 
school library. 



*I>r. Liesener is the .school library 
specialist on the fac ulty of the .School of 
Library and Information Services am! 
chairman of the undergraduate library 
science program in the College of education 
at the University of Maryland. Dr. Olson is 
also on the faculty of the School of Library 
and Information Services and is the directoi 
of the survey of user services in Indiana. 

A few years ago a key educator in 
a neighboring state in discussing the 
need for school library research said, 
“If you could show through research 
that children with a good school 
library program arc more likely to 
learn to read than are those 
withoul-and l believe these findings 
arc probablc-you would have no 
difficulty in getting all the staff, the 
materials, the support needed for 
school libraries. School library 
research is just that important.*' 

The need for research has not 
lessened in the intervening years. This 
survey of the kinds of user services is 
only a small step toward huger school 
library research. It is a beginning 
however. By participating, Iloosicr 
school librarians can begin lo close the 
research gap. 

The objective of this article is to 
discuss very briefly the significance 
and some implications of the jpproach 
to be used in the etiueni slate-wide 
survey of library services in Indiana. 
This study is one part of the Indiana 
Library Studies described in the Fall* 
19(>8 issue and it will involve a survey 
of a large sample of elementary, 
middle and secondary school libraries 
(media centers) of various-si/.e 
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POOR ORIGINAL COPY- BEST 
AVAILABLE AT TIME FILMED 



enrollments throughout the state. The 
purpose of the survey is to identify, 
describe, and assess the range of 
services which libraries in Indiana 
provide to users. 

The approach used in this study 
was developed because current 
practices in describing library user 
services rarely cover the full spectrum 
of services and leave much to be 
desired in terms of detail, precision 
and clarity. However, we have at least 
a precedent for describing services in 
school libraries in Mary Caver’s 
significant work, F.ffcctivcness of 
Centralized Library Service in 
Elementary Schools (Graduate School 
of Library Service, Rutgers -The State 
University, I960), which was utilized 
in developing the survey instruments 
to be used in Indiana. 

Another weakness in current 
methods of evaluating or assessing 
libraries is the overemphasis on 
quantities of resources or materials, 
which are only a rough index to a 
library’s function, rather than specific 
services to users. The emphasis is on 
means, what libraries have, rather than 
on ends, what libraries do for users, 
which is the output of libraries rather 
than the input necessary to do what 
we do. The new Standards for School 
Media Programs (A.L.A., 1969) makes 
a significant contribution, but again 
there is a danger of overemphasizing 
quantities of materials and staff which 
only describe what libraries have 
rather than relating this specifically to 
what libraries can and will do for 
users. 

Also it is frequently difficult to 
evaluate the various internal 
operations we establish in a media 
center for selecting, acquiring and 
organizing materials when we have 
such a small amount of information 
regarding how well wc arc setving 
users 1 needs and how these specific 
technical procedures contribute to 
that end. Our justification for more 
budget and personnel is often weak 
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because we have very little valid data 
-lunving evidence of results to 
substantiate our requests. 'Hus last 
point is particularly impoitunt because 
of the increasing consciousness of 
cost-benefit considerations on the part 
of administrators. The technique used 
in this study is only a beginning but it 
is at least a serious attempt at getting 
at some of the kind of data. 

The survey questionnaire used in 
this Indiana survey is the result of a 
project sponsored by the School of 
Library and Information Services, 
University of Maryland, which 
involved faculty and graduate students 
from the School, and librarians from 
different types of libraries working in 
systems in several states. The School 
Library Task Force, which worked on 
adapting the instrument for media 
centers, was fortunate in having as part 
of the group one of the school library 
supervisors from the Montgomery 
County Public Schools which was also 
one of the school systems used for 
Held testing. 

The survey tool could be briefly 
described as a technique for precisely 
describing and evaluating the range 
and depth of library services to major 
user groups. It approaches the library 
from the user’s viewpoint and 
classified services according to the 
function performed for the user, e.g., 
provision of materials, information, or 
work space, with the entire spectrum 
of user services included. 

The user’s criteria for assessing 
library services is also applied in this 
approach, including such 
considerations as: judgments of 

effectiveness and cost, relative quality 
of service, and physical and 
psychological effort required on the 
part of the user. In other words, 
details arc included in the inventory 
which categorize what libraries do in 
$crms of the user’s effort, time and 
expense. The resulting data gives a 
comprehensive picture of what a 
library docs and docs not offer its 
Hoosicr School Libraries 
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users, including any significant 
dilTciencrs in its policy for different 
user groups. 

The primary uses of tins particular 
survey will provide: a comprehensive 
description and assessment of the 
range and depth of the services 
provided by each school library in the 
sample, a body of data regarding ’ 
school libraries and other types of 
libraries in Indiana to compare with 
your own, and a precise overall picture 
of the range and depth of library 
services in Indiana. A considerable 
quantity of objective data will thus be 
available for planning and guiding local 
and regional programs to improve 
library service. 

School librarians, through 
participation in this survey, have the 
opportunity to make a significant 
contribution in suggesting kinds of 
services which could be emulated in 
other kinds of libraries, particularly in 
regards to different media services and 
also in terms of the active involvement 
of the library in the program of the 
institution served. It is also possible 
that an analysis of services provided in 
other types of libraries, c.g., selective 
dissemination of information systems 
in many special libraries, can provide 
ideas for adaptation in media centers. 

After the study is completed, the 
instrument used will also be generally 
available to librarians for their own 
use. For example, it could be used as a 
tool for structuring discussions aimed 
at improving staff understanding and 
implementation of service policies and 
for inservice training. It could also be 
used with teachers and students for 
determining their perceptions of 
library policies for the purpose of 
identifying problems and designing 
programs and preparing guides to 
improve user’s understanding of your 
library services. It could also be used 
with teachers to describe the range of 
services possible and, in conjunction 
with estimates of the costs of these 
different services, to gain the grass 
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roots support for the increased budget 
necessary to provide these services. 

In adapting this instrument for 
school libraries in the past few 
months, the students and school 
librarians working on tfic project, as 
well as the school librarians on whom 
we field-tested the inventory became 
very interested and quite excited 
| about its possibilities. The process of 
j using the inventory evidenced a change 
inducing effect in itself by serving to 
reorient the individual’s own thinking 
toward user perspectives. We are 
convinced that this survey will be a 
very fruitful line of research for 
planning better library services but 
also, in contrast to many research 
projects, a very useful tool for 
practicing librarians. 

* ******* 
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AFPENDIX C 

PROCESS OF OBTAINING WEIGHTS 



Identification of Weigher** 

During the planning stages of the study, the author 
interviewed several public and academic librarians f state 
officials, and many attendees at the school library confer- 
ence who were purported to be knowledgeable about which 
librarians in the state were both well-known and respected 
by their peers. There was a great degree of overlap between 
the names which were suggested. Although this interviewing 
process for the public and academic librarians was unsystematic 
and no claim is made that the librarians identified are 
Indeed the most influential, most imaginative, etc. librarians 
in the state, it is believed that their opinions provide a 
respectable basis for further dialogue in Indiana on the 
relative Importance of the many alternative library services. 

We believe, however, that the school library weighting group 
did represent the most influential school librarians in the 
state* During the school library meeting the author hod an 
opportunity to interview about 10 key school librarians. 

He was also able to observe some of the formal meetings and 
participate in informal discussion groups where it was clear 
that there was a consensus among the school librarians as to 
which librarians were the most respected and influential 
in the state. 
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Academic Library Weifthtinft group . Seven academic librarians 



were invited to a one-day weighting session at the Indiana 
State Library in July. Unfortunately, because of the short 
notice of the meeting and the vacation period for academic 
librarians, only two were able to atterd the meeting. Both 
had individually completed at least part of the form for 
weighting library services (See Supplement, Section II). 

The author conducted the session and attempted to enable 
the participants to reach agreement on each weight. A third 
set of weights which had been assigned by an academic library 
specialist at the University of Maryland was posted on a 
blackboard and the two participants compared the three sets 
of weights, and, working from the major policy areas down to 
specific policies at the lowest level of the outline, dis- 
cussed the reasoning behind the weights and one or the other 
of the participants changed their position so that the 
consensus was reached. At times a compromise between the 
weights was chosen; at other times, one of the participants 
was persuasive and the other participant adopted his weights. 
In some instances, the weights of the third (and absent) 
librarian were taken. In general, the two persons felt the 
weights they established were an accurate reflection of their 
own view of what services were most important for academic 
libraries. The weights were also generally consistent with 
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the pattern set by medical librarians for academic medical 
libraries.* It is hypothesized that the academic librarians 
in Indiana will, in general, be inclined to accept the weights 
established by this group. (See Supplement, Section II for 
detailed weights) 

Public Libraries . Nine public librarians were invited to 
a one-day weighting session at the Indiana State Library, 
but because of the short notice and vacation conflicts, only 
two public librarians were able to attend. Three other 
invitees, however, did complete the weighting form following 
the conference. This session was similar to the academic 
librarian session, except that the public librarians were 
very concerned that their opinion should not be considered 
representative. Since this was the first such attempt to 
establishing weights for public libraries, we had no way of 
knowing if the weights would be at all acceptable to public 
librarians. They are presented in the Supplement, Section II 
and have been used in the analysis of the data in this study 
for demonstration purposes only. If the method illustrated 
in this study seems to be useful, these weights together with 
the weights of the three other public librarians in Indiana 
and other could provide a basis for a more definitive 
weighting session. 

*See Orr, Pings, Olson, Pizer, op.clt. 
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School Libraries. In many ways* the weighting session 



with the school librarians was the most successful. The 
initial idea for such a weighting session had been proposed 
at the April meeting and persons were interviewed for the 
purpose of developing a list of well-known and respected 
school library Experts". Six of the eight persons identi- 
fied during the course of that meeting were able to attend 
a one-day weighting session held in July at Southport High 
School in a suburb of Indianapolis. Three of the librarians 
had completed their individual weighting in advance and the 
group was able to proceed quickly yet carefully in working 
out a consensus. In this larger group the consensus- 
building process was facilitated by several persons who 
were able to mediate between several members with initially 
diverse views about school library services. In general, the 
group appeared to be happy about its day's work and it is 
hypothesized that the weights will generally be accepted 
by school librarians. 

Special Libraries . Discussions with several special 
librarians in Indiana suggested that the effort to call to- 
gether special librarians for purposes of developing a set 
of weights would not be worth the effort. That is, it was 
assumed that a heterogeneous group of special libraries in 
one state could not use a common set of weights to assess 
their service policies. However, as we began to work with 
the descriptive data and found the other weights to be very 
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useful in the analysis, we regretted our earlier decision not 
to obtain weights for special libraries. Because of the 
study constraints and our need for special library weights 
for comparison purposes, we asked a specialist in special 
libraries at the University of Maryland to assign weights. 

The weights for special libraries in the Supplement, 

Section II, therefore represent only a one-man effort. 

Steps Followed In Weighting . 

1. The entire outline of service policies was scanned 
to provide the librarian with a general idea of the range 
of policies a library might offer and how the policies were 
grouped into seven categories. 

2. a zero ( 0 ) was placed next to any section or sub- 
section of the outline which was Judged to be irrelevant or 
unimportant. 

3. 1QQ0 points were divided between the seven cate- 
gories (I-VII). 

4. Each of the seven numbers were divided between all 
capital letter subsections. For example: 

/300/ I. Access to Materials 

100 A. Provision of Materials 

100 B. Circulation of Materials 

100 C. Provision of Materials not in Collection 

5. Similarly, the points were broken down to lower 
levels of the outline so that points assigned at a particular 
level of the outilne added up to the total assigned to the 
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next highest level. Except at the lowest level of the 



outline (indicated by lower case letters - a,b,c, etc.) Step 
# 6 was followed. 

6. Points assigned at the lowest level did not have to 

add up to the total of the next highest level. For examples 

/300/ I. Access to Materials 

100 C. Provision of Materials not in Collection 

20 4. Inter library Loan Charge to User 

20 a. no charges 
10 b. postage charges only 
.5 c. charges in addition to postage 



NOTE: 20, 10, and 5 for a, b, and c 

add up to more than the 20 
points assigned to 4. 



At the lowest level this procedure was followed: 

1. The alternatives (a, b, c, d,etc.) were ranked 
from least desirable to the most desirable; 

2. All the points previously assigned to that sub- 
section were allotted to the most desirable al- 
ternative. 

3. The least desirable alternative was given a zero, 
or some number of points greater than zero (but 
less than the points given the most desirable 
alternative if the librarian felt the policy re- 
presented deserved some credit); and 

4. Each other alternative was allotted a number falling 
between the values for the mcs t desirable and the 
least desirable alternatives and reflecting its 
relative position in the rank order of desirability. 

7. As the librarian assigned points at the lower levels, 
at times it was decided that the section needed more points 
which were substracted from another section. Or, in some 
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instances, the weights for one section were contingent on the 
weights for another. For example, weights for I ,B . Circulation 
of Materials depend, in part, on the weights for I .A. 1 1 , 
Facsi mile Copying since facsimile copies can be provided in 
lieu of circulation. 
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•SUPPLEMENT 



SECTION Is DETAILED SERVICE POLICY DATA 
Guide to Use of Descriptive Data Tables 

1. The descriptive data tables present frequency distributions of the libraries' 
policies in providing service to one of their "primary users", that is, those 
user groups for whom the library has primary responsibility . These groups 
are: 

School -------------- Faculty 

Public -------------- Adult Card Holders 

Academic ------------- Faculty 

Special Library and 

Information Centers- ------ Primary User Group 

In the case of the school libraries and academic libraries, where the policies 
for students were significantly different from those for the faculty, the 
percent of libraries having a given service policy for the students have been 
entered in parentheses next to the faculty percentage. 

2. Arrangement of the Tables . The tables in the following sections are numbered 
consecutively and follow the detailed outline summarized in Section II of the 
Supplement. The exact location of each table in the outline is indicated by 
the headings on the upper left corner of the table. The correspondence be- 
tween each table and the questionnaire used in the study is indicated by the 
question number in parentheses, e.g. , Table 1 (Ql). 

3. Tables Containing More Than One Section . In some instances more than one 

section from the service policy outline is included on one table in order to 
group related sections as much as possible. On these tables the sections are 
divided by solid vertical lines extending to the bottom of the table (e.g. see 
Table 31). The percentage data in each row , within each of the sections, adds 
to 100% (except for rounding errors) . The number in parentheses 

next to the number answering refers to the number answering the question for 

the second section. 

O 
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4. Column Headings . The descriptive headings at the top of c. oh column indicate 
the alternative specific service policies which a library may have for each 
section of the policy outline. Each column is mutually exclusive, i.e., no 
library has more than one service policy for each section. 

5. Row Categories . Every table contains the same stub which allows comparisons 
between the major types of libraries. 

6. Number Answering . The number of libraries responding to each question is 
included on the tables. Some questions were contingency questions, i.e., they 
were preceded by a screening question which allowed libraries to skip the 
question and therefore have a much smaller number answering. Other variations 
in the number answering are attributable to problems in the interpretation of 
the questions and in the general questionnaire design. The maximum number 
which could answer each question is equal to the number in the sample which 
returned the questionnaire. 

7. Percentage Data . In the cells of each row of the table are the percentages 
of that row category of libraries which have the specific service policy 
indicated by the column headings. The percentages in each row should add to 
100% (except for slight errors because of rounding), i.e., the number of 
libraries answering a particular question represent the base from which the 
percentages were calculated. 

Special Note: The differences between many of the percentages may not be 

statistically significant if there is a small number answering the question. 
Particularly, the data for the Under 250 enrollment of the Elementary Schools 
(N«4) should only be considered as suggestive since the number answering is 
too small for any reliable analysis. 

8. Weights . As described in the methods section of this report, separate weights 
for each kind* of library were assigned to each of the user services. The 
weights of the services included on a table are listed in the upper right 



O 
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comer of each table. See Section II of this Supplement for detailed weights. 
Since all the weights for a particular kind of library add to 1,000 points, 
it is possible for the reader to mentally convert each weight to a percent 
which represents the relative importance of a particular service, according 
to the persons who did the weighting. For example, a weight of 10 is equal 
to 10/1000 or 1%; a weight of 150 is equal to 150/1000 or 15%. 

9. Data Enclosed by Broken Lines . If a user service received any weight, this 
weight was assigned by the weighters to one orrore specific service policy. 
This preferred or "optimal" policy or policies is indicated for each kind of 
library by the broken lines which enclose the data column(s). 

10. Evaluation of the Data . In general, the specific service policy in the 

column on the extreme left of each table or section of a table is the "ideal" 
policy from the users' viewpoint. The policy in the column on the extreme 
right is least oriented to the user. Policies in columns between the extremes 
also tend to be in rank order from left to right--from the most favorable to 
the least favorable to the user. In some tables there may be little or no 
difference between policies in the middle of the range, from the users' point 
of view. 

The reader is thus able to compare the current pattern of library service 
policies in Indiana with the "optimal" policy chosen by groups of librarians 
or the "ideal" policy from the users' viewpoint . 
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ACADEMIC LIBRARIES 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND 
INFORMATION CENTERS 
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School 

Access to Materials Public 

A. Provision of Materials Academic 

1. Materials Special 
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SUPPLEMENT 



SECTION II j DETAILED WEIGHTS USED IN DATA ANALYSIS 

Note: The Arabic numbers in parentheses in this form indicate the 

number of the corresponding questions in the questionnaire 
used in this study. 



I. ACCESS TO MATERIALS 



A . PROVISION OF MATERIALS 

1. Materials (1) 

(i) books 

a* books provided; choice of direct access (open 

stacks) or staff delivery 

be books provided; direct access only 

c. books provided; staff delivery only 

d e no books 

(ii) bound periodicals b 

a. bound periodicals provided; choice of direct 
access or staff delivery 

b. bound periodicals provided; direct access only . 

c. bound periodicals provided; staff delivery only 0 

d. no bound periodicals 0 



s_ 


Weights 
P A 




250 


150 


220 


350 


125 


80 


100 


230 


45 


25 


25 


20 


45 


25 


25 


20 


40 


0 


15 


0 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



C iii) non-current unbound periodicals 

a. unbound periodicals provided; choice of direct 10 
access or staff delivery 

b. unbound periodicals provided; direct access only 5 

c. unbound periodicals provided; staff delivery only 10 

d. no unbound periodicals 0 



(iv) current issues of periodicals 

a* current issues provided.; choice of direct access 
~~ or staff delivery 

b. current issues provided; direct access only 

c. current issues provided; staff delivery only 

d. no current issues 



choice of direct access or 



(v) audio media 

" a. audio media provided; 

staff delivery 

b. audio media provided; direct access only 

Cm audio media provided; staff delivery only 

d. no audio media 



15 

15 

15 

0 

0 

20 

20 

10 

10 

A 



(vi) visual media 20 

’ a. visual media provided; choice of direct access or 

staff delivery 20 

visual media provided; direct access only 10 

visual media provided; staff delivery only 10 

no visual media 0 



_b. 

~c. 

"d. 



15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

5 

5 

0 

3 

0 



5 

0 

3 

0 

11 

11 

0 

5 

0 

11 

0 

0 

11 

0 



25 

25 

15 

10 

0 

13 

8 

5 

13 

0 

13 

5 

13 

1 

0 



3 

2 

8 

0 



3 

2 

8 

0 



20 

10 

0 

0 

0 

15 

5 

0 

0 

0 

50 

40 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

5 

0 



S£ 



_(vii) other materials (e.g. vertical file, classified, 
games, etc.) 

a - other materials provided; choice of direct access 

or staff delivery 

b • other materials provided; direct access only 

c • other materials provided; staff delivery only 

d* no other materials 



10 

10 

5 

5 

0 



8 

8 

0 

4 

0 



8 

8 

4 

1 

0 



120 

0 

0 

120 

0 



2 . Staff Delivery (2) 

to where user is sitting 

b. to central pick-up point, with ready signal 

5* to P ick ~ u P point, with no ready signal 

?*• no staff delivery 

J3 . Requests: User In Library (3) 

a. choice of written or oral request; same policy 

for most types of materials 

b. choice of written or oral request; policy differs 

for different types of materials 

c. oral request only, same policy for most types of 

materials 

d. oral request only, policy differs for different 

types of materials 

e. written request only, same policy for most types 

or materials 

f. written request only; policy differs for different 

types of materials 

4. Requests: User Away From Library (4) 

a, phone requests? any time libra rv is open 



10 

10 

10 

10 

0 



5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



_b. phone requests? limited hours 
jc. written requests only 
”d. no requests 



5. Delivery of Materials: User Away (5) 



20 



a. delivery to any address; no limit on number or 20 
types of materials delivered 
_b. delivery to any address; limit on number or typss 15 
of materials delivered 

_c. delivery to set points only? no limit on number 
or types of materials delivered 

d. delivery to set points only? limit on number or 
types of materials delivered 

e. no delivery 



6. Reservation of Materials (6) 

a. user can request materials be held in library 

for him 

b. user cannot request materails be held in library 

for him 



20 

15 

0 

10 

10 

0 



15 

10 

15 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

10 

5 

0 

0 

5 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 



10 

1 

10 

5 

1 

10 



2 

10 

2 

2 

4 
8 

10 

5 

10 

5 

0 



10 

10 

0 



1C 

u 

c 

c 

c 

15 



0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 



5 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 
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7. Reservation and Notification (7,8) 

(i) reservation (7) 

a. user can request unavailable material reserved 

for him; material automatically sent when 
available 

b. user can request unavailable material reserved 

for him; automatic notification (material not 
sent) 

c. user can request unavailable material reserved for 

him; notification may be requested (material not 
sent) 

„d. user can request unavailable material reserved 

for him; no notification 
e. no reservations 





P 


A 


S£ 


10 


20 


20 


5 


10 


12 


10 


4 


10 


4 


2 


4 


10 


12 


10 


0 


5 


0 


5 


0 


3 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



(ii) notification of delay ( 8 ) 

a. user notified when requested material will take 

considerably longer to obtain than estimated 
b. user not notified 



0 8 10 1 
8 10 1 

0 0 0 



8 . "In Process" Materials (9) 



10 0 20 10 



_a. processing can be interrupted and materials made 10 
available 

t > processing can be speeded up, but no interruptions 5 
c. materials not available to user 0 



20 10 

16 0 
0 0 



3 . Subject Collections (10) 



30 0 10 50 



a. library maintains special subject collections 30 

located in non- library places, which are reviewed 
and updated and from which free materials are 
available 

b. library maintains special subject collections 30 

located in non-library places, which are reviewed 
and updated but no free materials are available 

c. library maintains special subject collections in 15 
non-library places; no review and updating, with 
free materials 

_d. library maintains special collections in non- 15 

libra’ • places; no review and updating, no free 
materials 

_e. special collections only in library with free 5 

materials 

_f. special collections only in library; no free 5 

materials 

_g. no special collections 0 



0 40 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

10 0 

5 0 

0 0 



10. bookmobile service: (11) 



00 00 
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11. Facsimile Copying (12) 



20 15 



(i) mediated service: user in library (13) 10 

' a. staff will make copies for user, no charges? user 10 

does not have to present material to be copied 

b. staff will make copies; no charges? user must 

present material 

c. staff will make copies? user billed for charges; 

user does not have to present material 

d. staff will make copies; user billed for charges? 

user must present material 

e. staff will make copies; user must pay charges at 

time of copying; user does not have to present 
material 

f. scaff will make copies? user must pay charge at 

time of copying, user must present material 
g. staff will not make copies 



10 



10 



10 



10 



10 



2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 



30 

10 

0 

0 

tx 

6 

8 

10 

0 



10 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



(ii) self-service (14) 

a. self-service? no charges 

self-service; user is billed for charges 
self-service; user must pay charges at time of 
copying 

no self-service 



_b . 
jc. 

d. 



(iii) restrictions on copying (15) 

a . none 

b. restrictions on type of material 

c. restrictions on length of material 

d* restrictions on length and type of material 

(iv) requests for facsimiles (16) 

a. requests accepted when user is not at library 



Jd. user must be at library 



_(v) form of request (17) 

a. oral requests permitted 

b. written request only 



12. Translations (18) 



b. 



5 

5 

5 

5 



5 

5 

0 



c. 



d. 



f. 



library translates material or acts as direct 
agent; no charges or limitations on length 
library translates material or acts as direct 
agent, but charges or has length limits 
library translates material, no charge or limita- 
tions on length 

library translates material; charges or has length 
limits 

only short translations in languages commanded by 
staff 

no translations 



7 

2 

0 

7 



2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 



10 

0 

0 

10 



4 

0 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

0 

4 

4 

0 



2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

3 

•a 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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JL.? . Sale of Reading Materials 
a. 



(19) 



10 



b. 



c . 



library sells reading materials including order- 0 
ing those not in stock for two or more of govern- 
ment documents, hardbacks, paperbacks, or others 
library sells two or more of above (no orders forO 
materials not in stock) 

library sells one of above and orders those mat- 10 
erials not in stock 

library sells one of above (no orders for material 10 
not in stock) 

no sales 0 



14- Individual Collections (personal library or user s 
institutional v/orking collection) (20) 



3. CIRCULATION OF MATERIALS 
1. Specific Materials: Circulation (1) 



(i) bound periodicals - circulation 

' a. bound periodicals may be borrowed 

b. bound periodicals may not be borrowed 



(ii) unbound periodicals and current issues 

a- unbound periodicals including current issues may 

be borrowed 

b. only non-current unbound periodicals may be 

borrowed 

c. no unbound periodicals may be borrowed 



_(iii) audio media 

a. audio media may be borrowed 

b , audio media may not be borrowed 

(i.v) visual media 

visual media may be borrowed 

b . visual media may not be borrowed 



2. Check-out Procedure (21) 

a. regular identification or borrower's card only 

b. regular identification or borrower’s card and 

completion of a check-out form 

c. regular identification or borrower's card and 

completion of a check-out form and all check-out 
procedures 



ISO 


75 


150 


100 


70 


25 


50 


20 


10 


5 


20 


10 


10 


0 


10 


10 


0 


5 


20 


0 


20 


6 


10 


10 


20 


2 


0 


10 


20 


6 


10 


5 


0 


0 


5 


0 


20 


7 


10 


0 


20 


7 


10 




0 


0 


0 




20 




10 


0 


20 




10 




0 




0 




0 


21 


20 


10 




21 


20 


10 




10 


10 


0 




0 


0 


0 
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_3. Borrowing Limitations: Check-out At A single Time (22) 

a • no limit OI* tbs number of materials 

Jd. limit on number of certain materials, unspecified 



limit on number of certain materials by form of 

material 

d* 7-imit on number of certain materials by subject 

of material 

. e - limit of number of certain materials by subject 

and. form of material 

all materials restricted by form of material and 

subject 

_4 . Borrowing Limitations: Total Items On Loan (23) 

a. no limit on total 

b. limit on total 



5. Routing Specified Serial Titles (24) 

a. routing service provided 

b. no routing service 



6. Renewals (25,26) 



a. user rr-a.y be away from library 
"b. only at library; maybe, without material 
>. only at library? with material 
"d. no renewals 



1 • Overdue Notice (27) 

a. prompt issuance of overdue notice 

b. no prompt notice 



8. Recall (28) 



a. recalled when requested by another user after a 
specified period, but no penalty if not promptly 
returned 

b. recalled when requested by another user after a 



c. recalled when requested by another user but no 
penalty if not promptly returned 

d. recalled when requested by another user; penalty 
if not promptly returned 

e. no recall 
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A 


20 


7 


20 


20 


0 


0 


20 


0 


20 


10 


3 


16 


0 


3 


16 


0 


7 


16 


0 
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9. Return of Loans: Location (29) 

a. returnable by library carrier— pick up at point 

b. user may leave material at sites other than where 
they were checked out 

c. user must return material to where borrowed 

10. Return of Loans: Return (30) 

a. may be returned at any hour 
b. during library hours only 
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C, PROVISION OF MATERIALS NOT IN COLLECTION 
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1- Materials Not In Collection: Limitations (31) 
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a. 


library will obtain materials even Un-ally accossbk- 
no limitations 
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b. 


library will obtain materials even if locally accessible 










but some limitations by type, subject, cost, 
and/or staff time required 
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[ c. 


library will obtain materials 

only if not locally accessible'. no othei limitations 
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d. 


library will obtain materials only if not locally accessible 










but some limitations by type, subject, cost, and/ 
or staff time required only if not locally 
accessible 
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e . 


materials not in collection not provided 
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! 2. Material Not In Collection: Requests (32) 
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a. 


when user is away from library, he has a choice 
of written or telephone requests 
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b. 


when user is away from library, written requests 
are required 
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user must be at the library to request material 
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not in collection 










3. Use of 


Inter-library Loan Material (33) 
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a . 


user may take ILL material out of the library 
unless lender specifies otherwise 
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b. 


user may use ILL material only in library 
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4. Inter-library Loan Charges To User (34) 
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a. 


no charges 
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b. 


postage charges only 
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charges in addition to postage 
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II. PROVISION OF BIBLIOGRAPHIC CITATIONS 


l. VERIFICATION OF CITATIONS 
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1. Verifying Citations: With Request for Material (35) 
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a. poor citations accepted 
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b. poor citations rejected 
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2. Verifying Citations: Without Request for Material: User 
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Present at Library (36) 


a. no limits 
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b. limit on tit.:; spent 
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c. limit on number of citations 
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,d. limit on nurtber of citations and time 
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a. no service 
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<36) 

3. Verifying Citations Without Material Requested; User Away 

a. telephone and written requests honored 

b. written requests only 

c. no service when user is away 

3. SUBJECT SEARCHES 

1. Provision of Citations On Specific Subjects (37) 

a. exhaustive lists including non-print materials 

b. exhaustive lists excluding non-print materials 

c. quick searches including non-print materials 

d. quick searches excluding non-print materials 

e. no service 



2. Subject Searches: User Guidance (38) 

a. user provided "quidance" and directed to "exist- 
ing" lists of citations 
b. no service 



3. Subject Searches: Tools (39) 

a. library distributes subject searching tools 

b . no service 

,C. SCREENING AIDS; LIBRARY PREPARES ANNOTATIONS/ CRITIQUES/ ETC. 

AS AIDS TO USER IN SCREENING A LONG LIST OF CITATIONS Uo) 

a. no limitations in preparation of screening aids 

b. some limitations in preparation of screening aids 

c . no service 

D. ALERTING SERVICES; LIBRARY PROVIDES: <4l) 

a. tools for specific groups or subjects; existing 

lists of new publications to individual users; 
and selected lists of new publications (SDI, etc) 

b. tools for specific groups or subjects; existing 

lists of new publications to individual users 

c. tools for specific groups or subjects 

d. existing lists of new publications to individual 

users ; and selected li 3 ts of new publications 
(SOI, etc.) 

e. existing lists of new publications to individual 

users 

f . some alerting service— unspecified 

g. no service 

E. BIBLIOGRAPHIC CITATIONS: LIBRARY AS AGENT (42) 

a. library acts as direct agent to obtain subject 

search, screening aid, or alerting service 
b . library will not act as a direct agent 
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III. ANSWER SERVICES 



A. SPECIFIC INFORMATION 

1 * Provision of Specific Information (43) 

a. on request, library will provide simple tacts, 

multl P le facts, complex facts, and state-of-the- 
art reviews 

b * on request library will provide simple facts, 

multiple facts and complex facts 
c . on request library will provide simple and multi- 
ple facts 

_d. on request library will provide simple facts only 
e. no answer services 



_2 . Requests; User Away (44) 

3. phone or written requests accepted 
no restrictions 

b* phono or writte^n requests accepted 

~~ ~ number of reauests limited 

p • written requests only; no "restrictions 

d. written requests only; number of requests limited 

e..-no service when user is away from library 



(45) 



_3. Requests for Specific Information From Outside Resources 



a. 



ixjJi cxs. y dcua c uiiect ayciiL auu ' 

of community resources or consultants 
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b. direct agent only - 

referral and library maintains a file of eommunityiO 



resources or consultants 
d. referral only 



|B. ADVISORY SERVICES TO PATRONS ( 46 ) 

a. library provides advisory service including 

acting as direct agent 
b. no service 

IV. USER INSTRUCTION AND EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

A. I^rORMAL INSTRUCTION 

1. Informal Instruction — General (47) 
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a. 



b. 



use of information resources including non-print 
materials and equipment 




use of informatin resources including non-print 
materials 

jc. library offers on request only, instruction in 
general use of information resources 
d. no general informal instruction 
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B. 



C. 
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2. Informal Instruction — Specific (43) 
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a. library provides instruction on resources in 
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specific subject areas and for specific projects 










b. library provides instruction on resources in 
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specific subject areas only 










c. no specific informal Instruction 
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FORMAL INSTRUCTION: FORMAL COURSES (49) 
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a. formal course , with regularly scheduled sessions 
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b. formal course, limited to orientation programs 
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c* no formal instruction 
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DIRECTIONAL SERVICES 
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1. Directional Services - Library Layout (50) 
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a, pamphlets accessible at entry points and directions 
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signs 










b. pamphlets accessible at entry points 
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c. pamphlets (not necessarily at entry points) and 
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direction signs 










d. pamphlets only 
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e. directional signs only 
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£. no directional service 
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2. identification of Library Personnel (51) 
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a. personnel identified by name and title plus a 
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list of staff services 










b. personnel identified by name and title 
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c. no identification 
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EXHIBITS IN THE LIBRARY (52) 
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a. 


general and special interest exhibits; prepared by 
library or special interest groups; books loaned 
from exhibits 
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b. 


general and special interest exhibits; prepared by 
library or special interest groups; no books loaned 
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c. 


general and special interest exhibits; prepared by 
special interest groups only; books loaned from 
exhibits 
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d. 


general and special interest exhibits ; prepared by 
special interest groups only; r'? books loaned 
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10 
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e . 


general exhibits only including non-book materia s ; 
books loaned 
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f\ 


, :neral exhibits only including non-book materials ; 
i.j books loaned 
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g* 


general exhibits only limited to book exhibits; books 
loaned 
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h. 


general exhibits only limited to book exhibits; no 
books loaned 
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no exhibits 
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E, GROUP PROGRAMS 

1 . Group Programs — Book Talks, Story Hours (53) 

a. book talks and story hours for mixed age groups 

b . book talks and story hours for one age group 

c. book talks only 

d. story hours for mixed age groups 

e . story hours for one age group 

f. no service 

2. Group Programs — Recreational, cultural (54) 

a. library provides recreational programs 

b. library does not provide recreational programs 



F, PROGRAM PLANNING SERVICE 
1. Program Planning Service — Workshops; 



(55) 

Advisory Services 



a. library provides workshops and program planning 
aivisory services 

b. library provides program planning advisory service 
c* no service 



2. Program Planning Service — Resources; Speaker Service (55) 

a. library provides a list of community resources 

and wil X act as a direct agent to get speakers 

b . library provides a list of community resources 

c . librcry will act as a direct agent to get speakers 

d. no service 



G. INSTRUCTION SERVICES — TUTORIAL 

1- Special Training for Generally Administered Exams (ci\ 11 

service, etc,) (56) 



2. Service to Improve Reading Skill (56) 

a. provided 

b • r ot provided 

Literacy Program on A Regular Basis (56) 



4. Remedial Reading Program (56) 



(56) 

5 . Speed Reading and Comprehension Improvement Program 
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7. Instructional Services— Vocational Guidance (57) 3 

a. regular classes, occasional speakers, informal 0 

counseling 

b. occasional speakers, informal counseling 0 

c. regular classes, informal counseling 0 

d. informal counseling only 3 

e. regular classes, occasional speakers 0 

f. occasional speakers only 0 

g. regular classes only 0 

h. no vocational guidance 0 



(58) 

8. Instructional Services— Adult Education and Job Training 0 



(59) 

H, LIBRARY STAFF ASSISTANCE IN ORGANIZATION OF USER'S LIBRARY o 



a. assist in organizing, maintaining, and classifying 
user's collection 

b. assist in organizing and maintaining user's 
collection only 

c. no service 



V. WHEREWITHAL 



A. WORK SPACE 

1. Work Space — General (60) 

a. space for any activity (library or non-library 

oriented) 

b. space for a dtivity TU>votvivg use of library materials only 

c. no work space 

• Temporary Storage Space (61) 

a. storage space provided 

b . storage apace not provided 



J - Work Space — Group Work Areas (62) 

(1) work space— typing 

a* typing areas 

b . no typing areas 
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(ii) work space — conference area 

a. conference area for any kind of group; reservable 

b , conference area for any kind of group 

c. conference area for organized group? reservable 

d. conference area for organized group 
e. no conference area 

(iii) work space — lounge 

a. lounge areas available for work 

b . no lounge areas 

4. Work Space — Individual (63) 

( i) work space — individual desk carrels 

a. reservable desk carrels available ^ 

b. non- reservable desk carrels available 
c m no desk carrels 

{ ii) work space--individual enclosed carrels 

a. reservable enclosed carrels available ^ ^ ^ 

b . non- reservable enclosed carrels available 

c . no enclosed carrels 

(iii) work spaces — individual typing 

a. typing room available 

b . typing room not available 

AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 
1. Audio-visual Facilities (64) 



(i) audio-visual facilities — reserve 
a. reservable in advance 

b« not reservable in advance 

Hi) audio-visual f acilities-supervision 

a . may be used without library supervision 

b . supervision required 

(iii) audio-visual facilities for films 



films and filmstrips 



b. facilities for group use only for viewing iilms 

and filmstrips _ 

no facilities for viewing film and filmstrips 



(iv> audio-visual facilities for records 



tening to records . . 

b. facilities for individual use only for listening 



to records 



c. no facilities for. listening to records 



(v) audio-visual facilities for tapes 

a. facilities for individual and group use for pi* 

b. facilities for individual use only for playing 
tapes 

c . no facilities for playing tapes 
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(vi) audio-visual facilities for micro-forms 

’ a. facilities for the use of micro-forms 

b. no facilities for the use of micro-forms 



2. Audio-visual Equipment — Borrowing (65) 



a. audio-visual eq\iipment may be borrowed 
no check-out of audio-visual equipment 
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20 
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0 



_3. Space For Production of Graphic or Visual Materials (66) 20 

a. work space and facilities available for production20 

of audio-visual materials; library will prepare 
materials for user 

b. work space and facilities available for productionlO 

of audio-visual materials 

c« no such space available 0 
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C. AREAS DESIGNATED FOR CERTAIN USER GROUPS 
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(i) separate rooms or alcoves for specific subjects 
a . have 


(67) 10 
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b. have not 
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(ii) special separated adult areas (67) 

a. have 
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b. have not 
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0 






(iii) young adult areas (67) 
a. have 
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b. have not 
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(iv) children’s area (67) 

a . have 
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b. have not 




0 






D. WORKING ACCESSORIES 
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1. Telephones (68) 
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a. telephones available; free local calls 
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b. pay telephone available 
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c. no telephones available 
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2. Stationery Supplies (69) 
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E. EDITING SERVICES (70) 
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|F. PARKING AND TRANSPORTATION 
1. Off-Street Parking (71) 



a. free parking available adjacent to building 

_b. free parking available, not adjacent 

_c . charge to users , adjacent 
_d. charge to users, not adjacent 

_® • no off-street parking provided 



2 . Transportation (72) 



G. BABYSITTING SERVICE DURING LIBRARY SPONSORED ACTIVITY 

(73) 



H, HOURS OPEN PER WEEK 



a. 70 or more hours 

b . 60-69 hours 
50-59 hours 
40-49 hours 
30-39 hours 
29 or less hours 



c. 

“d. 

“e. 



VI. USER RELATIONS 

A. PUBLICITY 

1* Posters (outside the library) (74) 

a • porters with information on regular hours and 
services, special programs, special collections 

b • posters with information on regular hours and 

services, special programs 

9 ’ posters with information on regular hours and 

services, special collections 
d . posters with information on regular hours and 
services 

e • posters with information on special programs and 
special collections 

f » posters with information on special programs onl] 

9* posters with information on special collections 

only 

h. no posters 
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2. Newspapers (75) 



a, articles or advertisements in local newspapers 
~b . none 



3 Regular Library Publication for Users (76) 

a. library publication with contributions from users 

b. library publication* no user contribution 

c. no library publication 
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15 

10 
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35 
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4. Radio-spot Announcements (77) 



a. announce regular hours and services, special ser- 
vices, special collections 

b. announce regular hours and services, special ser- 
vices 

c. announce regular hours and services, speczal 
collections 

d. announce regular hours and services 

“e . announce special collections and special services 
~f. announce special services only 
“g,. announce special collections only 
""h. no radio announcements 



5. Television— ’Spot Announcements (78) 

a. have 

b. have not 



6. Radio or Television — Special Programs (79) 

a. regular special programs 

b. occasional special programs 
c. no special programs 



B. REVIEW OF POLICY BY USERS ( 80 ) 
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b. 



c . 



review of service policies; library solicits opinion from 20 20 

all user groups 

review of service policies; library solicits opinions from 20 5 

selected users 

Review of selection policies only library solicits opinions 10 0 

from all user groups 

review of selection policies only library solicits opinions 10 0 

from selected users 

no policy review 0 0 
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PREFACE 



This survey questionnaire is one product of a project sponsored by the 
School of Library and Information Services, University of Maryland, which in- 
volved graduate students and faculty from the SchooPs seminars in the public 
library, school library, academic library, and special library and information 
renter. Working with librarians and consultants from all kinds of libraries, the 
goal was to produce a gciieral instrument which would adequately describe a 
library’s policies toward providing services to its users. Although we hope that 
this present instrument accomplishes this goal, wc fully expect that further re- 
visions will be necessary based on experiences of librarians, library managers, 
library researchers, and students as they apply the instrument to their partic- 
ular concerns. 

We arc particularly indebted to the library students, faculty and con- 
sultants at the University of Maryland who participated in four seminar task 
forces (public, school, special, and academic) which produced versions of this 
questionnaire specifically tailored to their kind of library. Their efforts pro- 
vided the conceptual and test data necessary before wc could begin the task of 
developing an instrument applicable to all kinds of libraries. As a starting point 
for the project, wc fortunately were able to draw upon an inventory of user 
services for use by trained interviewers in surveys of academic medical libraries 
which was developed by a team at the Institute for Advancement of Medical 
Communication under the direction of Richard H. Orr. Dr* Orr also reviewed 
the efforts of each University of Maryland task force and suggested several 
guidelines for the development of this general instrument. We arc also grateful 
to Pauline Atherton at Syracuse University who suggested that this project be 
undertaken and who provided valuable guidance at many crucial points. 

Wc wish to express our thanks to Paul Wasscrman. Dean of the School of 
Library and Information Services, and to Peter Hiatt, Miss Marcel Foote, and 
the Indiana Library Studies project of the Indiana State Library for financial 
support of this effort. Thanks also to John Martinson of Communication 
Service Corporation who greatly facilitated the printing of the questionnaire 
and to Mrs. Mary White at the University of Maryland for expert typing assist- 
ance. 



Finally, to all of the librarians in Maryland, Indiana, Virginia, District of 
Columbia, and New York who patiently assisted with pretest versions of this 
questionnaire, wc owe a special word of thanks. In fact, so much is owed to so 
many that we only take credit for trying to faithfully reproduce all of the good 
suggestions we received. In return, wc hope that some participants in this 
effort will also be willing to share the blame for any shortcomings the instru- 
ment may have. 

E.E.O. 

C.S.A. 

College Park, Maryland 
May 5, 1969 
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INSTRUCTIONS 



L Please use pencil so that you can easily cnange any answer. 

2. Unless there arc specific ‘"SKIP” instructions, answer every numbered question by checking (v^ either “yes” oi “no” 
and follow the arrows to the next numbered question or to additional detailed questions. 

3. Policies for Different User Groups 

(a) The questions are about your policies in providing service to your " primary users f \ that is, those persons for 
whom your library has primary responsibility. In answering any question, if you have basically the same service 
policy for virtually all of vpur primary users, check (i/f the “yes” or “no” answer in the square containing the 

“ 1 ”, for example, YES [2] [3 ] . A check in the [ 1 ] square means that your policy is generally the same 
for all of your primary users. 

(b) If a service policy is different for two of your primary user groups, please use the [2] square for one group and 
the [3] square for the other. 

(c) If your policies differ for three or more primary user groups, another copy of the question naire may be used. 

(d) If you do have different policies for two or more of your primary user groups, it is important that the [2] and 
{3] squares be used as indicated in part C on the next page of the questionnaire . 

EXAMPLE 

In the following question, a school librarian has decided that the library’s policies for providing in-process 
material are different for faculty and students. Square [2] is used for faculty and square [3] for students (see 
part C on next page). 

Q 9. If the user y/ants material that is in process, can the processing be interrupted to make it available 
to him? 

YES [I] pf [3] NO [1] [2] [*f 

I Will material be rushed through processing at the request of user? 

^ YES [1] [2] [*f NO [I] (2] [3] 

4. This questionnaire only includes the services your library directly provides to users . Any services your library might 
provide to another library or librarian are not included here. 

5. However, this questionnaire does cover any services another library (e.g., a central library) provides to your users if 
these services arc provided through your library . 

6. Almost all of the questions ask you to generalize about the services you provide to a user group. If there are significant 
variations or exceptions to these general policies, please describe the exception in one of the margins. 

7. Answer each question about your services in terms of whether you currently provide the service. Do not include 
either services you plan to initiate in the future or services you would provide // demanded \ by your users. You may 
write “future” or “no demand” next to questions if you wish. 

8. Special notes for School Librarians. 

Any question referring to use of material or equipment outside or away from your library should be interpreted 
as outside of the school building. If your policy permits users only to use material or equipment within the 
school building, make a marginal note “within building.” 

For some user services, a student messenger may be used instead of a telephone to deliver materials or com- 
municate with users. If so, interpret the questions about telephones as use of student messengers. 
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(a) 

(b) 



O 

ERIC 



Please provide the following information about your library and continue with the rest of the questionnaire. 



A. Name of Library or 

Information Center: 



Street 






City 


State 

Person Completing 
Questionnaire: 






Zip Code 


Title: 


Date Completed: 




Telephone: 




Month Day Year 




Area Code Number 


Type of Library and Primary User Groups: 










Check 


Us c [2] 


Use 13] 




One 


For: 


For: 


School 


11 


Faculty 


Students 


Academic 


U 


Faculty 


Students 


Public 


[1 


Adult 








Card Holders 


(Specify) 


Special 


[I 










(Specify) 


(Specify) 


Information Center 


[] 










(Specify) 


(Specify) 



D. Indicate library's position in a library network, system, or cooperative (e.g., branch, central, regional). 



E. What hours is the library open? 



During School Year or During Summer or 

Typical Work Week Vacation Periods 

Monday -Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday *-■. 
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I. ACCESS TO MATERIALS 



A. PROVISION OF MATERIALS 





1. Are the following 


Does the user 


Does the library 


May the material 




types of material 


have direct ac- 


staff obtain the 


be borrowed for 




provided for your 


cess to mat- 


material if re- 


use outside the 




users? 


erials? 


quested? 


library? 




Check if yes. 


Check (v!f if yes. 


Check (vjfif yes. 


Check (vtf if yes. 


Books 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


hardback 


[1] [2] [3] 


[1] [2] [3] 


[1] (2] [3] 


[1] [2] [3] 


paperback 


[1] [2] [3] 


[1] [2] [3] 


[1] [2] [3] 


[1] [2] [3] 


large print 


[1] [2] [3] * 


[,] [2] [3] 


[1] [2] [3] 


[1] [2] [3] 


talking 


[1] [2] [3] 


[1] [2] [3] 


[1] [2] [3] 


[1] [2] [3] 


in braille 


[1) [2] [3] 


[1] [2] [3] 


[1] [2] [3] 


[1] [2] [3] 



Periodicals 



bound 


[i] 


[2] 


[3] 




[1] 


unbound 


[i] 


[2] 


[3] 




[11 


current issues 


in 


[2] 


[31 




[11 


back issues 


m 


[2] 


[31 




[U 


Audio Media 












recordings 

tapes 


in 


[2] 


[3] 




[11 


regular 


in 


[2] 


[3] 




[Ij 


cassettes 


in 


[2] 


[3] 




[1] 


Visual Media 












films 












16 mm 


in 


[2] 


[31 




[1] 


8 mm 


[i] 


[2] 


[31 




m 


filmstrips 


in 


[2] 


[31 




in 


micro-forms 


in 


[2] 


[3] 




in 


slides 


[i] 


[2] 


[3] 




in 


transparencies 
framed art 


in 


[2] 


[3] 




[i] 


reproductions 


[i] 


[2] 


[31 




in 


prints 


in 


[2] 


[31 




in 


maps 


in 


[2] 


[3] 




in 


Vertical File Material 


[i] 


[2] 


[31 


— 


in 


Classified Material 


[i] 


[2] 


[31 


— 


in 


Recreational 












Gaines 


[i] 


[2] 


[3] 




in 


Pets 

Puzzles 


[i] 

[i] 


[2] 

[21 


[31 

[31 


— 


in 

in 


Toys 


[i] 


[21 


[31 




in 


Others (Specify) 


m 

[i] 

m 


[21 

[21 

[21 


[31 

[31 

[31 




in 

[i] 

in 











O 
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[2] 


[3] 


[1] 


[2] 


[31 


[1] 


[21 


[31 


[2] 

[21 


[3] _ [H 
[3] [11 


[2] 

[2] 


(31 „ [11 

[3] [11 


[21 

[21 


[31 

[31 


[2] 


[31 


[1] 


[21 


[3] 


[1] 


[21 


[31 


[2] 


[31 


[11 


[21 


[3] 


[1] 


[21 


[31 


[21 


[31 [11 


[21 


[31 * [11 


[21 


[31 


[21 


[31 


[1] 


[21 


[31 


[1] 


[21 


[31 



[21 


[31 


[11 


[21 


[31 


[1] 


[21 


[31 


[21 


[31 


[1] 


[21 


[31 


[1] 


[31 


[31 


[21 


[31 


[1] 


[21 


[31 


[1] 


[21 


[3] 


[2] 


[31 


[1] 


[2] 


[31 


[1] 


[2] 


[31 


[21 


[3] ► 


[1] 


[21 


[31 


[1] 


[2] 


[31 


[21 


[31 


[1] 


[2] 


[31 


[1] 


[21 


[31 


[21 


[31 


[11 


[21 


[31 


[1] 


[21 


[3] 


[21 


[31 


[1] 


[21 


[31 


[1] 


[21 


[31 


[21 


[31 


[11 


[21 


[31 


[11 


[21 


[31 


[21 


[31 


[11 


[21 


[31 * 


[1] 


[21 


[31 


PI 


[31 ► 


[11 


[21 


[31 — 


[11 


[21 


[31 


[2] 


[31 


[11 


[21 


[31 


[1] 


[21 


[31 


[21 


[31 _ 


[11 


[21 


[31 ___ 


[11 


[21 


[31 


[21 


[31 


[11 


[21 


[31 “ 


[1] 


[21 


[31 


[21 


[31 


[11 


[21 


[31 


[1] 


[21 


[31 


[21 


[31 


[11 


[21 


[31 


[1] 


[21 


[31 


[21 


[31 ► 


[11 


[21 


[31 ► 


[1] 


[21 


[31 


[21 


[31 


[11 


[21 


[31 


[1] 


[21 


[31 



If there is no staff 
delivery, SKIP to 
Question No. 4. 
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STAFF DELIVERY 



2. When materials are retrieved by the staff, are they brought to where the user is sitting ? 

ES [1] [2] [3] NO [1] [2] [3] 

Are they brought to a central pick-up point (e.g., circulation desk)? 

YES [1] [2] [3] NO [1] 12] [3] 

Is a signal given when the material is available? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

* FORM OF REQUEST 

3. When user is in your library does he have the choice of making either a written or an oral request for your staff to 
bring him the material he wants? 

YES [1] [2] [3] NO [1] [2] [3] 

I Is only an oral request necessary? 

^ YES [1] [2] [3] NO [1] [2] [3] 

Does policy differ for different types of materials? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Specify 



REQUESTS WHEN USER IS AWAY 



4. When the user \saway from your library, can he request materials that are in your collection? 



NO [1] [2] [3] 



YES [1] [2] [3] 

Are telephone requests accepted? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Can requests be phoned in at any time the library is open? 
NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 



DELIVERY WHEN USER IS AWAY 

S. When the user is away from your library, are the materials delivered to the user by mail, messenger, or bookmobile? 
NO [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

is delivery made only to set delivery points? 

YES [1] [2] [3] NO [1] [2] [3] 

Cart delivery be made to private mailing address? 

^O [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [21 [31 

Is there any limit to the number of types of material delivered? 

NO [11 [21 [3J YES [11 [21 [31 

Specify 



6. Can the user request that materials be held for him in the library? 
NO [1] [2J [3] YES [lj [2J [3J 



O 

ERIC 
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RESERVATION AND NOTIFICATION 



7. If the material requested is out on loan or is not immediately available for other reasons, can the user ask that it be 
reserved for him when it becomes availablel 
NO [1] [2] [3 j YES [1] [2] [3] 



8 . 



v 



the material automatically sent to the user? 

YES [1] [2} [3] NO [1] [2] [3] 

Is he automatically notified? 
YES [1] [2] [3] NO 



[1] [2] [3] 



Can he request to be notified when 
it becomes available? 

YES {1] [ 2 J [31 

NO [1] [21 [31 

If the requested material will take considerably longer to obtain than originally estimated, is the user notified of 
this fact? 

YES [1] [2] [3] NO [1] [2] [3] 



INTERRUPTION OF PROCESSING 

9. If the user wants material that is in process, can the processing be interrupted to make it available to him? 
YES [1] [2J [3] NO [1] [2] [3] 

I Will material be rushed through processing at the request of user? 

I NO [1] [2] [31 YES [1] (21 [3] 

SUBJECT COLLECTIONS 

10. Does your library maintain special subject collections at the request of user groups? 



NO 11] [21 [3] 



-S [1] [2] [3] 

Are these located in non-library places? (e.g., hospitals, classrooms, waiting rooms, 
private homes) 

NO [1J [2] [3] YES [11 [2] [3] 

Are collections reviewed and updated? 

NO [1] [2J [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Are users given free materials from these collections? (e.g., books, pamphlets) 

NO [1] [2] [3J YES [1] [2] [3] 



BOOKMOBILE SERVICE 



1 1 . Does your library provide bookmobile service? 



[11 [2] [3] 



O 
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JES [1] [2] [3] 

Do you specifically tailor collections according to population served by each run? 
NO [1] [2] [3] YES [II [2] [3] 

Are non-book materials included? 

yo [1] [2] [3] yES [11 [21 [3] 

Are there regular routes? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 
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FACSIMILE COPYING 



1>2. Does the library have any facilities that make it possible for the user to get a facsimile copy of materials? 



13 . 



14. 



15. 



NO [1] [2] [3] 

Skip to Question jg 



YES [1] 12] [3] 



May he ask the library staff to make a copy for him? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Are there any charges to the user? 

¥° HI [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Must they be paid at the time of copying? 

YES [1] [2] [3] NO [Ij 12] [31 

May the patron use a copier himself? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

I Are there any charges to the user? 

HO [I] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] 13] 

Must they be paid at time of copying? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Are there erny restrictions on copying services? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Are there restrictions cn length of job (either in number of pages or length of time machine 
is employed)? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES fl] [2] [3] 

Are limitations placed on any particular type of material (e.g., microfilm, non-library mat- 
erial, please specify)? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES {1] [2] [3] 

Specify 



w * 

REQUEST FOR FACSIMILES 

1 6. Can the user request that material in your collection be copied for him if he is not present at your library? 

YES [1] |2J [31 NO [1] [2] [3] 

I Does he have to present the material itself to have it copied? 

X NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

17. Does he have to submit a written request or fill out a form? 

NO [1] ]2] [3] YES [1] [2] p] 
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TRANSLATIONS 



18. Does your library translate any materials when requested by the user? 



NO [I] [2] [3] 



YES [1] [2] [3] 



YES (1] [2] [3] 

Are these limited to short translations in those languages commanded by members of the 
staff? 

NO [1] [2] [3] 

Will the library act as a direct agent in obtaining translations of 
languages not commanded by your staff? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES (1J [2] [3] 

Are there any charges to the user or limitations in the length of 
the document which your staff will translate? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Specify 



19. 



Does your library sell reading materials? 

JO [1] [2] [3] JES [I] [2] [3] 

Do you sell: 



Government documents 
Hardback copies 
Paperbacks 
Others (Specify) 



NO YES 



Are titles not in stock 
ordered? 



INDIVIDUAL COLLECTIONS 



20. Does your library order, on request, any type of material either for the user’s personal library or for his institutional 
working collection? 

10 [II [2] [3] JES [1] [2] [3] 

Does your library order any and all types of material that are publicly available? 

YES [1] [2j [3] NO [1] [2] [3] 

List Exceptions: 



Does 

YES 



\ 



Does 

YES 



it order unpublished materials? 

[1] [2] (3] yo [1] [2] [3] 

the user pay only for the material? 

[1] [2] [3] NO [1] [2] [3] 

Specify other charges: 



O 
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i>. CIRCULATION OF MATERIALS 



CHECK-OUT PROCEDURE 



21 . In checking out materials from the main collection, is the user required to do anything more than present the mat- 
erials plus his borrower’s card or other institutional identification? 

NO II] ]2| ]3] JES [1] [2] [3] 

Is he required to complete a check-out form of some kind (other than merely signing his 
name)? 

NO ]l| 12| [3] YES [1] |2] |3] 

Is he required to complete all check-out procedures? (c.g., stamp date; put care in pocket) 
NO [Ij ]2] ]3] YES II] (21 [3] 



BORROWING LIMITATIONS 

22. Is there a limit on the number of materials a user may check-out at a single time? 
NO [I] [2] . ]3] YES |l] |2] [31 

Arc all materials so restricted? 

YES |l] |2] [3] NO [ij [2] [3] 



\ 

Are there restrictions by subject matter ? 

YES [1] [2] ]3] NO [IJ [2] [3] 

Arc there restrictions by form of material? 
YES (I] [2] ]3] NO [I] [2] [3] 



Is there a limit on the total number of materials one has out on loan? 
NO [I] ]2] |3| YES |l] [2] [3] 

Specify Policy: 



ROUTING SERVICES 



24. Can the user request that the most recent issues of a periodical be routed to him? 
NO (1| [2] [3] YES [Ij [2] [3] 

Specify any restrictions: 



RENEWALS 



25. Arc most materials renewable? 

NO [I] [2] |3] YES [1] [2] [3] 



A 



Skip to Question 27 
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26. In most cases, does the user have to bring material back to the library to renew a loan? 

YES [1] [2] [3] NO [1] [2j [3] 

i 

Is he, or his agent, usually required to be present at your library in order to renew a loan? 
YES [1] [2] [3] NO [11 [2] [3] 

Can he usually renew a loan by telephone? 

YES [1] [2] [3] NO 

Can he renew a loan by mail? 

YES [I] [2] [3] NO 



▼ 



[1] 


[21 


[3] 


m 


[21 


f3l 



OVERDUE NOTICE 



27. Does your library promptly issue a notice when materials are overdue? 
NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] 13] 



RECALL 



28. Are materials subject to recall when requested by another user? 



NO 



[1] [2] [3] JES [1] [2] [3] 

Is original user allowed to keep materials for a specified period before such recall notice 

1C 

^O [1] [21 [31 YES [11 [2] [3J 

Is user holding maiefai penalized if he does not return the recalled material promptly? 
NO [1] [21 [3 i YES [1] [21 [3J 

Specify 



RETURN OF LOANS 

29. Must all materials be returned by the user, or his agent, to the place where they were checked out'! 

YES [1] [2] [3] NO [1] [2] [3] 

Can the user return loans by some library carrier (e.g., messenger, bookmobile) which picks 
them up at the point of use ? 

YES [1] [21 [3] NO [1] 1 2 1 (3) 

* 

Can the user leave materials at sites other than where they were 
checked out (e.g., other branches or “drop points”)? 

YES [1] [2] [3] NO [1] [21 [3] 

30. Is there any provision for leaving materials at your library when it is closed? 

YES [1] [2] [3] NO [1] [2] [3] 



ERIC 
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C. PROVISION OF MATERIALS NOT IN COLLECTION 



NO [1] [2J [3] 



31 . If the user requests materials not in your collection, is action taken to obtain the materials for his use? (e.g., special 
order; l-LL) 

YES [1] [2] 13] 

Will the library obtain the material if the user could obtain a copy himself from local re- 
sources? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [I] [2] [3] 

V Does the library’s decision to obtain the material depend upon: 

Skip to Question 35 



type of material 


NO 


in 


[2] 


[3] 


YES 


[i] 


[2] 


[3] 


subject of material 


NO 


in 


[2] 


[3] 


YES 


m 


[2] 


13] 


cost of material 


NO 


Hi 


[2] 


[3] 


YES 


in 


[2] 


[3] 


staff time required 


NO 


m 


[2] 


[3] 


YES 


in 


[2] 


[3] 



REQUESTS 



32. May requests for materials that are not in the collection be made when the user is away from the library? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES 11] [2] [3] 

When the user is not in your library, does he have the choice of making either a written or 
a phone request for the material he wants? 

YES [l] [2] [3] NO [1] [2] [3] 

Specify 



USE OF INTER-LIBRARY LOAN MATERIAL 

33. When material has been obtained by an inter-library loan, is the user allowed to take it out of your library, provided 
that the lender does not specify otherwise? 

NO [I] [2] [3] YES [1] [21 [3] 

CHARGES 



34. Does the user generally pay any of the charges for inter-library loan? 

1 NO [I] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Does he only pay postage charges? 

\ES [I] [2] [3] NO [1] [2] 

Specify charges . 



[3] 
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II. PROVISION OF BIBLIOGRAPHIC CITATIONS 



VERIFICATION OF CITATIONS 



35. If the bibliographic citation for material requested is incomplete, ambiguous, or incorrect, but does appear to be 
potentially identifiable, does your library attempt to identify the material requested before referring the citation 
back to the user for correction? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Specify limits on iime spent 



36. Will your library verify, complete, or correct bibliographic citations if a request for materials is not involved? 



NO [1] [2] [3] 



i 



YES [2] [2] [3] 

Is there a limit on the number of citations? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Specify limit 

I 

Are there other limits such as time required, charges? 
NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Specify limits 



When user is not at your library* may he send in citations for verification? 
NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Arc telephone requests for the service honored? 
NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 



SUBJECT SEARCHES 



37. 



If the user requests citations for materials on a specific subject, are “quick” subject searches made on an individual 
basis if the user indicates that he will be satisfied with a sample list of citations? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3} 

Are exhaustive lists (i.e., as complete a list as possible given the resources and bibliographic 
tools of your library) also prepared as a regular service of your library? 

YES [1] [2] [3J NO [11 [2] [3l 

As a regular service, does your library undertake to evaluate 
the quality of materials relevant to a given query besides pro- 
viding a selected list of citations? 



38. 



Do these lists include 
y NO (1] [2] [3] 

Is the user provided “guidance” and directed to ' 
NO [1] [2J [3] YES [I] [21 [3] 



T 



ES [11 [2] [3] 



r 



[1] [21 [31 



‘non-print ” materials where subject area permits? 
fES [1] [2[ [3[ 



v 



‘existing’’ lists of citations? 



0 
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39. Does your library distribute book copies of its subject catalog or any other subject-searching “tool*** to the user, 
either on request or routinely? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Specify all such tools distributed 



T 

# For these purposes, an acquisitions list should not be considered a subject-searching tool unteti regular cumulations, 
with either a detailed classification or a subject index, are issued. A title-listing periodical, such as Current Contents, 
should not be considered a subject-searching tool. Regularly published bibliographies with subject indexes do qualify 
as subject- searching tools and should be included here if the library obtains multiple copies and distributes them 
regularly. 



SCREENING AIDS 



40. Does your library prepare annotations, critiques, etc., as aids for the user in screening a long list of citations? 
NO [1] [2] [3] JES [1] [2] [3] 

Are there any limitations on service? 

NO HI [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Please specify 



ALERTING SERVICES 



41 . Besides maintaining current shelves for new acquisitions, does your library provide any alerting services which bring 
new publications to the attention of the user? 

NO [I] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Do you also produce such tools for specific subjects or groups? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Specify - — 



Do you provide existing lists of new publications to individual users? 

NO [1] 12] [3] YES (1] 12} [3} 

D^you also provide selected lists of new publications specifically 
tailored to the interests of individual users (e.g., reading-interest 
files or Selective Dissemination Index)? 

NO [1} 12] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Specify 
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LIBRARY AS AGENT 



42. 



When your library’s personnel and collection are not adequate to meet the user’s need for a subject search , screening 
aid, or an alerting service , does your library act as his direct agent to obtain such service for the user in contrast to 
referring him to outside service? 

NO [1] [2] £3] YES [I] [2] [3] 

Specify types of direct-agent service ___ 



III. ANSWER SERVICES 



SPECIFIC INFORMATION 



43. 



If a user asks a “simple fact”* question, does your library provide him with an answer instead of sending him to the 
material that may contain the information he needs? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES £1] [2} [3] 

I k 

I Does your library also answer questions that involve “multiple facts”*? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

f 

Does your library also provide “complex fact”* answers? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Are “state-of-the-art”* reviews also 
prepared on request? 

NO[1|[2|[3] YES [11 [2J [3J 



i 



*NOTE "Simple fact" questions are defined as those requiring a single answer that may be found in one reference 
tool such as a directory, atlas, handbook, etc,, although the librarian may have to look In more than one such 
tool before the answer is found. 

Multiple fact questions involve answers compiled from more then one source where the various parts 
of the answer are brought together for the user. 

Complex fact' questions utilize various sources from which conflicting facts and opinionsare compiled, 
compared, and contrasted. 

"State-of-the-art" require a synthesis of eM information into a unified essay, frequently involving critical 
judgment and sometimes translation. 



REQUESTS WHEN USER IS NOT PRESENT 



44. Can the user request the answer services provided by your library when he is away from your library? 



[3] 



tl] [2] [3] YES [I] [2] [3] 

Can requests be made by phone? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [I] [2] 

Is there any restriction as to subject matter of request? 
NO [1J [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

I pecify 

Is there a limit on the number of requests per call? 

^0 [1] [2] [31 YES [11 [21 [31 

I Specify 



O 
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LIBRARY AS AGENT 



45. When your library’s own collection and personnel arc not adequate to provide a usir with specific pieces of infor- 
mation , will it act as his direct agent to obtain the information, in contrast to merely referring liim to an outside 
resource? 

NO [1] [21 [3J YES [l] [2] [3] 

I Specify types of service 

Docs your library maintain a file of community resources or consultants? 

NO |1] [2] |3J YES [1] [2] \3] 



ADVISORY SERVICES 



46. Does your library provide advisory services to patrons? (e.g., evaluation of encyclopedias; appraisal of rare books) 
YES [1) [2] |3 j NO [I] (2) [3] 

I Will your library act as a direct agent in obtaining these services? 

^ YES [1] [2] 13] NO ]l] 12] [31 

Specify particular services 



o 
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IV. USER INSTRUCTION AND EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



47 . 



48. 



49. 



INFORMAL INSTRUCTION 

Does your library offer the user, upon request, instruction in the general use of information resources other than card 
or book catalogs? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Does your instruction cover non-print media? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Does your instruction cover use of machines and equipment for 
non-print media? 

NO [1] [2] |3J YES [I] [2] [3] 

Does your library provide instruction on resources in specific subject areas? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] (2] [3] 

I Is such instruction also given for specific projects undertaken by the user? 

I NO {1] [2] [3] YES [1] [21 [3] 

Specify 



FORMAL INSTRUCTION 

Does your library give any formal courses in the optima] use of information resources? (Formal courses include 
regularly scheduled sessions.) 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Are formal courses limited to orientation programs? 

YES [1] [2] [3] NO [1] [2] [3] 

Specify 



DIRECTIONAL SERVICES 

50. Are there pamphlets of maps describing the general layout of the library? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

V 

Are these displayed so as to be accessible at entry points? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] ' 

Are there directional signs for the user? 

NO [1J [2] [3] YES [1] [21 [3) 

51. Are the library personnel who deal with the user identified visibly by name and title? 

NO [1) [21 [3] YES [11 [21 [3) 

I Does the library also provide the user with a list of the services provided by these staff 

1 members? 

^ NO [1] [21 [3J YES [1J [2) [3] 



O 
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EXHIBITS 



52. Does your library regularly display exhibits of some type? 



NO [1] [2] [3] 



YES [1] [2] [3] 

Are they limited to book exhibits? 

YES [1] [2] [3] NO [1] [2] {3] 

Are there displays for or by groups with special interests (e.g., 
art, music, gardening, Boy Scouts)? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [I] [2] [3] 

Are only exhibits that have been pre* 
pared by others used? 
yo 111(2113) YES [1)12)13] 

Are books loaned from exhibits? 

NO [I] [2) [3] YES [1] )2] [3] 



GROUP PROGRAMS 



53. Does your library offer book talks? 

NO [I] [2] 13] YES [I] [2] [3] 

Does your library offer story hours? 

; NO [1] [2] J3] YES [I] [2] [3] 

Are these offered for mixed-age groups (e.g., parents and children)? 
NO [1] [2] [3] YES [I] 12] [3} 



54. 



Does your library provide recreational programs? 

NO [1] [2] [3] fES [1] [2] [3] 

Do you have: 
field trips 

film programs 
fine arts programs 
games and crafts 
reading clubs 
social functions 
discussion groups 
other (specify) 




YES NO 
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PROGRAM PLAN^ING ; SER^I^S Ttli3,iJ T y - 

Eel :i;i !; 'di'f 



tv4ftjirut;ii»v vn;> rvi'c yv 



Ui £] 

(r 

55. Does your library provide program planning nr oini 5 b J v«n oG 
NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] (?|"f3prij'aHY “ fq [cj (i\ OX 

1 * $ t 

2 f n-*Mf ^organization leaders and/or 

I representatives? Jv , £. Vf |j,l' in 1 1 • OV? 

NO [1] [2j [3j 1 YES[1] [2) [3j ! 



56. 



* Vyjjioda jsaiso no zazr.ti^iisicjisi abtvoiq vundi! *>rf)-;»a(J 

Does your library (provide a li&t^of community rescjurces'Or a speakers’ bureau? 

NO [1] [2] [i] ‘ YES [1] [2) [3J 

9 yS\ nist* doj. so nolicoubu :fu3c losnoq* yv^h:: ! :.*v 

Will your library act as a direct agent in obtaining Spfcateefy for organizations?’ | C 
NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] (21 [3] * ' * 

bMolqraoy ovcrl erkv vaor’o 10I -> f to.-ic c’v^*; '>r- ^k?G 

‘ v <ri :>i m £:?v ff) !£• j!? QV1 

INSTRUCTION SERVICES' 

Does your library provide any tutoh'alsenricdsiii^additiGn to 'gii/d^nce iS^e use'oftibrary materials and information 
resources? 

birr, gmxincgio ni vjsu aitt Ur.*^ un>i^.y..: 

♦ ~ [f.| ilj H! 83Y [M Hi 0/ 

Do you provide special training sessions for generally admipistered examinations (e.g.; 



?«oi» 8 «ooa*»au aril Ui,y ,,Ci 

NO til t^lj [3} : |<) W'UI [2J, 



1 1 : 



OM 



v w w ii5 r 

Does the library provide service to improve reading skill? 

NO fl] [2] [31 YES [1] [2] (3] 

Does your library proyide a literacy program on a regular basis? 
NO [I] [2] [3] YES [11 (21 [3] 

Is a remedial reading program provided? 

NO [1J [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Specify any limitations of eligibility 
charges, etc. 



Is a speed reading and comprehension improvement program 
offered? 

NO [1] [2] (3] YES [1] [2J [3] 

Specify any limitations of eligibility 
charges, etc. 



I 

Is instruction offered in the library? 

NO [1] [21 [3] JES [1] [2] [31 

Specify other tutorial services 



O 
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57. Does your library offer any vocational guidance services? 



58. 



NO (I ] {2] [3] 



13] 



59 . 



YES [11 [2] 

Do you provide informal counseling services? 

NO 11] 12] 13] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Does the library proviJe occasional vocational guidance speakers ? 

NO [1] [2] (3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Does the library provide regular classes on career choices? 
w NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Does your library sponsor adult education or job training courses? 

NO [1] 12] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

i 

Does the library act as a job placement agent for those who have completed these courses? 
NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

ORGANIZATION OF USER’S LIBRARY 

Does your library staff assist the user in organizing and maintaining his working or personal files and collections? 

i NO ID [2] [3] YES [1] 12] [3] 

Do you design classification systems which are tailor-made for the user’s collection? 

NO |1] [2] [3] YES [1] 12] [3] 



V. WHEREWITHAL 



WORK SPACE 

60. Does your library provide work space for users? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

\ 

Is space provided for work or study activities that do not entail the use of library 
materials? 

YES [1] [2] [3] NO [1] [2] [3] 

61. May the users temporarily store library materials within the library for later use? 

YES [1] [2] [3] NO [1] [2] [3] 



62. 



63. 



Are areas for group work by users provided? 
NO 



[1] [2] [3] 



YES [1] [2] [3] 

May typing be done in any of these areas? 

NO [1] [2] [31 YES [1] [2] [3] 

4 4 

May users have conferences or discussions in these areas? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

¥ 

Are these areas available only to organized groups? 
NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

May these areas be reserved in advance for use? 



NO 



[1] [2] [3] 



YES [1] [2] [3] 

y 



Are lounge areas available for working? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

f semi-isolated or isolated work spaces available for individual users? 

[1] [2] [3] YES [1) [2] [3] 

Are desk carrels available? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2) [3] 

Can these be reserved on a temporary basis? 
YES [1] [2] [3] NO [1] [2] (3] 

Are enclosed carrels available? 



NO [1] [2] [3] 



YES [1] [2] [3] 

V 

Can these be reserved on a temporary basis? 
NO [1] [2] [3] 



JES [1] [2] [3] 



Are typing rooms available? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 



ERJC 
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AUDIO-VISUAL 



64. 



Does your library provide viewing and auditioning space for individuals or small groups for use of non-print media 
forms and requisite equipment? 



NO [1] [2] [3] 



I’ 



ES [!] [2] [3] 



May these be reserved in advance of use? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

I Specify length of advance notice 

May these facilities be used without library supervision beyond initial instruction? 
YES [1] [2] [3] NO [1] [2] [3] 

Specify restrictions 

* 

Are there facilities for viewing films and filmstrips? 

NO [IJ [2] [31 YES [1] [2] [3] 

Are these available for group use only? 



Skip to Question 67 



65. 



NO [1] [2] f3] YES [1] 

Are there facilities for listening to records? 

NO [1] [2] ]3] JES (1] [2] [3] 

Are these for individual use only? 
JO |1] [2] [3] YES 11] 

Are there provisions for playing tapes? 

NO |l] [2] [3] |ES [1] [2] [3] 

Are these for individual use only? 
yo [1] [2] [3] JES [1] 

Are there facilities for the use of micro-forms? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Can audio-visual equipment be borrowed for use outside the institution? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [IJ [2] [3] 

Specify which: cameras 

filmstrip previewers 

slide previewers 

micro-form readers 

projectors 

tape recorders 

cassette tape recorders 

record players 

others (Specify) 



[2] [3] 



[2] [3] 



[2] [3] 



♦ 
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66. Does your library provide work space and facilities for the production of graphic or visual materials? 
NO [1] [2] [3] JES li] [2] [3] 

Will the library prepare the materials for the user? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [21 [3] 

* 

Specify what materials will be prepared: 



Specify what materials the itfer can prepare: 



AREAS FOR SPECIAL GROUPS 



67. Are areas designated for certain user groups? 

NO [1] [2J [3] YES [11 [21 [3] 

Is/are there: 



NO 



YES 



separate rooms or alcoves for specific subjects? 
a special adult area separated from others? 
a young adult area? 
a children’s area? 

Does this include a special area for story hours? 



WORKING ACCESSORIES 



68. Are telephones available for general use in the library? 

NO m [ 2 ] [3] YES [ 1 ] [2] [3] 

May the user make free local calls? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2) [3] 

69. In addition to call slips, are stationery supplies available (e.g., paper, pencils)? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Are these supplies free? 

NO [1] 12] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Specify kind of supplies: 
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EDITING SERVICES 



70. Does your library provide assistance if a user needs editorial help with a paper, report, or manuscript for publication? 
NO [1] [2] [3] JES [1] [2] [3] 



Is this limited to help with bibliographic format? 

YES [1] [2] [3] NO [1] [2 J [3] 

Do you also assist the user in correcting spelling, punctuation, 
and grammar? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Do you also edit for accuracy, brevity, 
and clarity? 

NO [ 1 j [ 2 1 [3] YES 1 1 J [2] 1 3 J 



PARKING AND TRANSPORTATION 



71. Is off-street parking provided? 

[I] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Is it free? 

NO [1] [21 [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Is it adjacent to the building? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2) 13] 

72. Does your library provide transportation to and from the library for users? 

NO [l] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Is this service limited to a particular user group? 
NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] (2] [3] 

Specify 



May patrons be picked up at home? 
NO [I] [2] 

Is there a fee? 

NO [1] [2] 



[3] 


YES 

1 


(1] 


(2] 


13] 


[3] 


YES 


[1] 


12] 


13] 



BABYSITTING 



73. Does your library provide a babysitting service so that parents can attend a library sponsored activity? 
NO [1] (2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 
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VI. USER RELATIONS 



PUBLICITY 



74. Does the library display posters outside the library (e.g., stores, motels, elsewhere in institution, community centers)? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

A . 

Do the posters give information concerning regular hours and services? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

V * 

Are posters used to announce special services or programs? 

NO' [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

♦ * 

Are posters used to alert the user to special interest collections (e.g., air pollution, market- 
ing, politics)? 

^ NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

75. Does your library regularly contribute articles or advertisements to the local newspapers or the publications of other 
institutions? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

76. Does your library have regular publication designed for its users? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] {2] [3] 

Specify 



Are literary contributions accepted from users? 

NO [1] 12] [3] YES [1] 12] [3] 

77. Does your library provide the local radio stations with spot announcements? 

II] [2] [3] YES [1] ]2] [3] 

Are they used to announce regular hours and services? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Are they used to announce special services? 
ljO [3] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] ]3] 

Are they used to alert the user to special interest collections? 
NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

78. Does your library provide similar spot announcements for TV? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

79. Does the library do special programs for radio or TV? 



NO [1] [2] [3] 



T 



ES [I] [2] [3] 



Are these done on a regular basis? 

NO [1] 12] [3] YES [I] [2] {3] 

Specify 



O 
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REVIEW OF POLICY 



80. Do you provide the opportunity for users to review service policies? 

NO [1] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] (3] 

Is this limited to a review of your selection policy? 
JES [1] [2] [3] NO [1] [2] [3] 

Specify review precedures Specify status of users 



\ \ 

Does the library solicit opinions from all user groups? 
NO [I] [2] [3] YES [1] [2] [3] 

Specify procedure 



81 . Are there any other uner services which your library provides that have not been adequately covered in this 
questionnaire? 

NO (I] [2] 13] YES [1] J2] [3] 

Please describe your policies regarding these services including any limitations or 
restrictions. 
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VII. SPECIAL USER GROUPS 



Please check any groups which are provided services not adequately covered in the 
questionnaire. Your policies concerning these special services and limitations on the 
services can be described in the boxes. List any groups not included under “Other”. 



I. 

11 . 



III. 



[V. 



V. 



VI. 



VII. 



LIBRARY’S INSTITUTIONAL GROUP 
Administration and Management 
Research Groups 

EDUCATION GROUPS 
Faculty 

Graduate Students 
Undergraduate (college) 

AGE GROUPS 

Children (pre-school) 

Children (grades K-6) 

Young Adults (grade 7 +) 

Senior Citizens 

SOCIAL AND WELFARE GROUPS 
Civic and Club Groups 
Handicapped 
Illiterates 

Non-English Speaking 
Disadvantaged 

OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
Unskilled Laborers 
Blue Collar Workers 
Industry 
Commerce 
Government 
Professions 

INSTITUTIONAL GROUPS 
Hospitals 
Prisons 
Churches 
Schools 

Recreational Agencies 
OTHER GROUPS SERVED 
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